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Classroom and school lighting, like all other light: 
ing installations, must be “right” if eyesight is to 
be conserved and working efficiency achieved. The 
practical application of light is a science, but good 
lighting costs no more. Pittsburgh Permaflector 
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WRITE FOR ‘‘PLANNED LIGHTING FOR MODERN 
SCHOOLS” It's the picture story of how ‘‘The 
Monroe"’ and other Pittsburgh Permaflector Equip 
ment has been used in schools. 


Permaflector Lighting Engineers in All Principal Cities 


PITTSBURGH PERMAFLECTOR LIGHTING EQUIPMENT IS DISTRIBUTED BY BETTER ELECTRICAL WHOLESALERS EVERYWHERE 
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Two School Administrative 


Needs — 





School Aid and Home Rule 


Discussions of aid for education are fre- 

' quently concerned with the question of 
| whether or not we can set up aid systems 
without submitting to control by the legis- 
lative or administrative agency granting 

the aid. In some of these discussions, the 
term “home rule” has been used to desig- 
nate the absence of outside control in school 
matters. The use of this term has been the 
source of some confusion, for the term 
“home rule” has connotations and meanings 


§ -in-civil-and- municipal government that are 


not readily apparent to those who have 
not followed the theory of municipal gov- 
ernment in America. The purpose here is 
twofold; to review briefly the history of 
home rule, and then to point out that home 
rule is neither good nor bad of itself and 
should carry no implication that it has 
either merit or stigma, apart from the 
specific proposal that is under considera- 
tion for implementation either on the local, 
the state, or the national level. 


Origin of Distrust Cited 


Carl Becker, the historian, has pointed 
out that our federal and state constitutions, 
and particularly our bills of rights, sprung 
from a deep eighteenth-century distrust of 
government power and government officials. 
What we did in our various constitutions 
was to reserve from the central government 
and for the states certain rights, and in turn 
to reserve to the individual from both the 
federal and the state government many of 
those same rights.2 Furthermore, within 
the states there was much legislative delega- 
tion of duty and authority to county, town, 
city, village, and school district. This con- 
ception of government, implicit in our con- 
stitutions, is frequently criticized as an 
ighteenth-century conception increasingly 
unsuitable to conditions in the twentieth 
century. On the other hand, it is also fre- 

* Assistant Superintendent of Research, State Depart 

f Education, St. Paul, Minn 


Becker, Carl L., Freedom and Responsibility in the 
imerican Way of Life 


Nolan Charles Kearney’ 


quently held that the conception is not in 
conflict with our current democratic the- 
ories, but rather that the conception needs 
expansion and implementation in terms of 
present conditions. Be that as it may, we 
have inherited as a part of our tradition a 
tendency to distrust centralization of gov- 
ernmental authority. When we find author- 
ity and control of which we disapprove, we 
label it bureaucracy. 

It is true that sometimes the term home 
rule is used broadly to refer to the con- 
tention that decision and authority in gov- 
ernment should reside in the smaller local 
units of government as opposed to the 
larger and more inclusive governmental 
agencies. Historically the term has been 
used in reference to dominion as opposed 
to empire government, or to state as op- 
posed to federal control. More commonly 
and more recently the term has been ap- 
plied to constitutional and legislative de- 
vices that limit interference by state legis- 
latures in municipal government’ and that 
grant to cities broad powers to frame and 
adopt charters* and to determine their own 
organization and procedures.* 

The home rule movement was not a 
theoretical reform for imaginary ills. Mc- 
Bain traces the history of the evils that 
brought on the movement.* In the early 
colonial days there were no large cities as 
we know them now. Even in 1820 there 
were but six cities of over 20,000 popula- 
tion, and in 1850 this number had grown 
to only 29. It was not until the growth of 
cities brought about the need of great 
public service enterprises, such as water, 
gas, and transportation, that the issuance 
of franchises became important. Then 
legislatures became interested in controlling 
cities and began to meddle in their affairs. 


After 1850, the meddling of legislatures 
2 Anderson, William, American City Government, pp 
44. 59-63 

> McBain, Howard Lee, The Law and the Practice of 
Wunicipal Home Rule, 724 pp 

* Mott, Rodney, Home Rule for America’s Cities, 68 pp 
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grew alarmingly. Not all of this state 
legislation was bad. Some of it was passed 
by reformers. Some of the best of it, how- 
ever, was consistent and confused while the 
bad was no better than plain collusion. In 
some instances, state legislatures set up 
commissions appointed by the governor to 
take over many of the powers previously 
exercised by city councils. Particularly was 
this done in relation to franchises when the 
city was controlled by one political party 
and the state by another. In many states, 
constitutional provisions have been set up 
to forbid boards and commissions of this 
kind, but in general the prohibitions have 
been ineffective.® 


Abuses Leading to “Home Rule” 


Reform 


Anderson* and Zink® have also told the 
story of the abuses that led to “home 
rule” reform. They said that vicious special 
legislation for cities probably reached its 
height from 1850 to 1880 in the older 
states and somewhat later in the newer 
states. Anderson defined municipal home 
rule as a device to limit the legislature’s 
power to do evil in city government by for- 
bidding it to enact special laws applying 
to certain cities. The most distinctive fea- 
ture of home rule, according to Anderson, 
was the transferral of the power of initia- 
tion of legislation from the legislature to 
each city for itself.” 

According to McBain, the term “munic- 
ipal home rule” has come to refer in 
America to “those powers that are vested 
in cities by constitutional provisions, and 
more especially provisions that extend to 
cities the authority to frame and adopt 
their own charters.”” These rights, granted 
in the state constitutions, can be defended 
in the courts against invasion by the legis- 


5 McBain, Howard Lee, op. cit., pp. 7-9, 34-48, 63. 
* Zink, Harold, Government of Cities in the United 
States, pp. 55, 111, 126-128. 


™ McBain, Howard Lee, op. cit., Preface V 
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lature. It is clear, according to McBain, 
that a state legislature has supremacy over 
the home rule of any city, and that specific 
constitutional authority for this fact is not 
necessary. He refers here to the legislative 
conflicts that may arise and sometimes do 
arise between city councils in home rule 
cities and state legislatures. City councils 
cannot pass ordinances that are in conflict 
with laws passed by state legislatures. 
McBain’s statement places supremacy in 
such cases in the state legislature. Zink® 
also stresses the fact that home rule char- 
ters may not conflict with state law. 

Zink lists among the advantages of home 
rule charters the increased attention they 
allow for local problems, the increased in- 
terest in municipal affairs that they foster 
and the reduction in corrupt practices that 
often results under them. As disadvantages, 
he lists the confusion between local interests 
and state power, legal complications es- 
pecially at first, the grave question as to 
whether home rule charters make for less 
rather than more graft, the demogogic gov- 
ernment that often results, the fact that 
home rule government is popular rather 
than good, and that it is often unduly 
under the control of those interested in low 
taxes. 

A limited form of constitutional munic- 
ipal home rule was provided by the state 
of Missouri in 1878. California in 1879, 
and Washington in 1889, followed Missouri 
into the home rule fold. Then came Min- 
nesota in 1896 (amended in 1898) and 
Colorado in 1902. The demand for home 
rule became more insistent after 1894 and 
came to be coupled with the demand for 
municipal reorganization. Its real im- 
petus was felt in the years following the 
Galveston flood,*® during the same years 

®*Chang, Tso-Shuen, History and Analysis the ¢ 


mission and City Manager Plans of Municipal Gove 
in the United State pp. 47-48 
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when there was a wide demand for the 
adoption of the commission plan of munic- 
ipal government. 

In 1925, approximately three fourths of 
the state constitutions included provisions 
forbidding the legislatures to enact special 
laws for cities. Of course, these laws varied 
in scope, but their general intent was to 
eliminate abuse by the legislature of its 
power over cities.° The enactment of new 
constitutional provisions for home rule 
have recently tapered off greatly. Only 
two states adopted home rule constitutional 
amendments from 1925 to 1939.° By 1939, 
there were 16 constitutions that conferred 
home rule rights on cities and these were 
found mostly among the more recently ad- 
mitted states. 


Municipal Corporations and the 


Legislature 

Charles W. Tooke emphasizes _ that 
whereas a municipal corporation acts both 
as a representative of the state and as a 
purely local power, yet all municipal powers 
are delegated powers and municipal cor- 
porations are creatures of the legislature. 
The legislature exercises paramount con- 
trol. Constitutional provisions for home 
rule have not succeeded in setting up a 
sphere for home rule free from statutory 
interference later by the legislature.’° 

At the same time that states have sur- 
rendered many powers over local affairs, 
they have assumed other powers such as 
those in the field of education where they 
now do such things as select textbooks and 
license teachers.® As far back as 1925, there 
were many areas where state ‘‘administra- 
tive’ control was discernable as an in- 
fluence running counter to the strict mean- 

Anderson, William, op. cit., pp. 51-54, 68-73 

Peel, Roy V., editor, “Better City Government,” Th: 
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ing of local control or home rule. These 
areas were education, health, social welfare, 
law enforcement, taxation, and finance. 
Administrative agencies give information 
and advice, provide supervision and publish 
facts, grant aids or subsidies under certain 
conditions, and in some cases exercise legal 
coercion. McBain outlines the provisions 
of various home rule laws as they affect 
education. Texas gives to its cities the 
right to run the schools.** The California 
courts have ruled that education is a state 
and not a municipal affair. The Colorado 
home rule constitutional amendment of 
1896 says that home rule charters may pro- 
vide for the number, manner, and terms 
of office for which members of boards of 
education may be elected or appointed.” 
The Oklahoma courts ruled** that it was 
beyond the province of a home rule city 
to regulate “this important function of 
government.”” The Michigan home rule act 
of 1909 prohibits cities from regulating 
matters pertaining to the public schools. 

All this is illustrative of the many cur- 
rents in our development, some of which 
make us hesitate to sacrifice local control 
and some of which encourage us to do so. 
It is not difficult to point out many in- 
stances where we have quickly and almost 
unthinkingly given up part of our local 
autonomy in order to achieve some larger 
goal. Our postal service is an example of 
long standing, as is our federal census. In 
the waging of war, we temporarily suspend 
even our most treasured civil liberties. The 
nearer we approach the present in the 
examination of our history, the more 
examples we find of the lessening of the 
strict observance of local control, based 
not on political patronage but rather on 


McBain, Howard Lee f it., p. 654 
I bid 7 





The Board of Education, Falmouth City Schools, Falmouth, Kentucky. 
Left to right: John W. Kellum; L. H. Lutes, superintendent; James Hoover; Mrs. Ralph Frazer; 


Ralph Wilson; T. C. Moberley, chairman. 
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the desire to solve some problem that is 
not local in nature. 


Some Current Trends 


In New England, the question of water 
and soil conservation, with all its related 
aspects, involves the sacrifice of power by 
thickly populated but geographically tiny 
states to some geographically larger po- 
litical authority. The same problem in its 
relation to forests and irrigation, as well 
as to water power, is an issue in the 
Columbia River Basin. All over America, 
there is a growing demand for uniform 
divorce laws. Whether this will follow the 
pattern of federal kidnaping laws and the 
earlier Mann Act or be done by mutual 
agreement among the states remains to be 
seen. The control of the oil in the tide 
lands is a nice problem in home rule. 

Let us assume that we live in a relatively 
rich community that has sufficient money 
at hand to provide well for its schools, its 
parks, its libraries, its health safeguards, 
its safety, and the other services of govern- 
ment. Such a community may oppose any 
or all violations of its home rule primarily 
because a larger control may lead to a 
larger local expense. Another community 
may take the contrary point of view be- 
cause its citizens are convinced of the 
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value of a general high level of education. 
In another illustration, one community may 
have almost all its children in school to 
the age of 18 and hence not be interested 
in the passage of a state law raising the 
compulsory school age. Some citizens in 
that community, however, may own busi- 
nesses in less favored areas and be opposed 
to such a law because of the affect of the 
law on taxes or on the labor market there. 
These examples could be multiplied. They 
indicate that the question of home rule 
cannot be considered per se, but must be 
considered in terms of the basic issue or 
objective. 


No Rule-of-Thumb Solution 


We should be mature enough now to 
know that issues cannot be settled by rule 
of thumb. “Home rule” means something 
entirely different when it is applied to the 
rights of colored people to the common civil 
liberties than it does when applied to set- 
ting aside a plot of land for a city park 
and erecting a statue therein. ‘“‘Home rule” 
is not the same thing at all when applied 
to a decision to incinerate garbage rather 
than to bury it, that it is when applied to 
a desire to dump sewage into a navigable 
stream. In other words, it is far too simple 
to think that groups of issues may be 


Personal and Professional Qualities — 
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solved in the aggregate by a simple rule of 
thumb. As conditions change, the rules 
must change too. It would be difficult to 
attempt to control radio program content 
on a municipal home rule basis, because 
the ether waves don’t stop at municipal 
boundaries. It would be difficult to fight a 
global war on a home rule basis either. How 
many different draft laws would be gerry- 
mandered up! Many problems that were 
once easily solved on a local basis have 
become state, national, and international 
in scope. The use of narcotics and the con- 
trol of various diseases are examples of 
international problems. 

Good arguments may be advanced to 
support the statement that the wider geo- 
graphical basis upon which problems must 
be attacked is due to (1) an increase in 
knowledge as to the widespread nature of 
problem causation, (2) increased knowl- 
edge of how to cope with various problems, 
(3) increased speed and convenience in 
travel, transport, and communication which 
in turn has decreased the size of the world 
and its parts, and (4) a changed conception 
of the wide interdependence of mankind, 
of the duty of man to man, and of the 
unique importance of each human per- 
sonality —in other words the acceptance 
of the philosophy of democracy. 


The Measure of a Successful Teacher 


“Unrest of spirit is a mark of life; one 
problem after another presents itself, and 
in the solving of them we can find our 
greatest pleasure. The continuous encounter 
with continually changing conditions is the 
very substance of living.” This statement 
of Karl Menninger’s' gives us the key to 
the learning process. People learn by chan- 
neling this “unrest of spirit” in the direc- 
tion of solving meaningful problems that 
arise from life experiences that are products 
of “continually changing conditions.” 

Most thinking people will acknowledge 
the importance of Dr. Menninger’s state- 
ment. Certainly, a majority of school people 
will agree that the point made is a funda- 
mental one; and yet, the average classroom 
Situation denies it. Why do so many teach- 
ers stereotype their presentations, regi- 
ment their pupils, and separate class ex- 
periences from real life situations where 


Co-ordinator of Secondary Education, San Luis Obispo, 
Calif 
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there is opportunity for “continuous en- 
counter with continually changing condi- 
tions”? A positive answer to this question 
involves a re-evaluation of the qualities 
that go into the make-up of a successful 
teacher. It is necessary to re-evaluate the 
qualities of a successful teacher in the 
light of progress made during recent years 
as to just what is important in the way of 
educational background for young people. 

During the past fifty years educators 
have come more and more to the point 
of view that the school curriculum should 
have as its focal point of interest the de- 
velopment of competency in the area of 
human relations. Practical experience and 
the needs of our evolving western civiliza- 
tion point to the significance of this de- 
velopment as being veritable. Earl Kelley, 
one of the better proponents of practical 
education, says it this way in his book 
titled Education For What Is Real, “Tf 
people are the most important asset on 
our island whirling in space, then human 


relations become our most 
study.” 

This being so, it is essential that people 
in education redefine the personal and pro- 
fessional qualities that make a teacher 
successful in an educational system that is 
slowly evolving toward “education for 
what is real.” The old standard portrait of 
the pedant as the ideal teacher no longer 
portrays the teacher that can be successful 
today in meeting the needs of young 
people. 

Just what are the personal and profes- 
sional qualities essential for today’s suc- 
cessful teacher? 


important 


Personal Qualities 

The personal qualities of the successful 
teacher are essentially embodied in matters 
concerning appearance, manner, personal- 
ity, and attitude. Each of these qualities 
possesses new significance in the light of 
this present day. 

APPEARANCE: Three specifics contribute 
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to the over-all appearance of an individual. 
They are grooming, color, and clothes 
sense. 

Grooming is a matter of neatness, care 
-—is the hair combed; is the tie in place; 
is the make-up sloppy; are stockings 
straight and well smoothed; are clothes 
well brushed and pressed; are shoes 
shined? 

Color is “a quality of visible phenom- 
ena, distinct from form and from light 
and shade, such as the red of blood .. .” 

-are the colors of the clothes harmoni- 
ous; are the colors worn so “loud” as to 
be disturbing, so drab as to be “mousy”; 
do the colors worn compliment or detract 
from the natural coloring of the individual? 

Clothes sense is a matter of knowing 
what kind of apparel best suits the indi- 
vidual — are the right clothes worn for 
the tall, thin person, the short, fat per- 
son; are the clothes cut to fit the natural 
contours of the body; do the clothes 
give the person an appearance of comfort, 
ease, a sense that the individual is taste- 
fully attired? 

MANNER: There are two general quali- 
ties ascribed to manner. They are poise 
and sincerity. 

Poise is the confidence, the well-balance, 
the ease with which a person carries him- 
self — is the individual at ease when walk- 
ing, talking, sitting; does he “look you 
straight in the eye”; does the person ex- 
hibit a confidence of will and expression; 
does he have 


or is the person a “fidgeter’’; 
to always lean on something handy in a 
defensive manner; does he appear con- 
stantly to be trying to escape from any 
situation? 

Sincerity is best defined as “‘a freedom 
from simulation’ — does an individual give 
the appearance of being honest, straight- 
forward, and true; is the person the same 
in deed and expression; is the person 
really what he seems to be? 

PERSONALITY: Color, warmth, and pro- 
jection are the qualities of personality 
that are so important for the teacher 
to consider. 

Color as a quality of personality is 
comparable to color as discussed under 
qualities of appearance, “‘a quality of visi- 
ble phenomena, etc.” — does the person- 
ality sparkle; is it attractive or just 
guady; does the individual bring a “lift” 
to a group, a brightening of interest and 
animation; or does the person possess a 
personality so colorless that he or she is 
never noticed? 

Warmth of personality is just that 
does an individual inspire confidence, a 
feeling of “belonging”: can others take 
refuge in the warmth of the friendly per- 
sonality; does the person show evidence 
of possessing so much positive interest in 
the person or persons around him that a 
mutuality of feeling is produced and an 
actual stimulation ensues that produces in 
all concerned a feeling of 
responsiveness ? 


warmth and 
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Projection is defined as “the act of 
externalizing or objectifying what is pri- 
marily subjective,” but a better definition 
may be, simply, “an extension beyond 
something else’ — how well does the in- 
dividual’s personality transcend “self” to 
become an effective force in social con- 
tacts; how well does the person “get 
across” the qualities of his innate being 
to those around him? 

ATTITUDE: The two important qualities 
of attitude for the teacher to consider 
are quality and direction. 

Quality of attitude refers simply to at- 
titude as being either good or bad, positive 
or negative, constructive or destructive — 
does the individual exhibit an attitude of 
sympathetic understanding, or at least a 
willingness to understand; does the per- 
son show kindly consideration; does the 
individual show evidence of possessing 
genuine humility and a desire to be of 
service? 

Direction of attitude has to do with the 
placement of the product of attitude. Atti- 
tudes are of fundamental importance in 
determining the outcome of all human 
relationships. If the attitude of an individ- 
ual is creative, positive (as defined in 
terms above), the product of his relation- 
ships will be placed in such position that 
further creative, positive relationships, 
with resultant creative, positive action, 
will ensue. If the attitude of an individual 
is negative, the product of his relation- 
ships will be placed in such a position that 
only continued strife and eternal failure 
will result from all his efforts. So the 
illustrative questions that come to mind 
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are — does the individual progress in his 
relationships, with maximum peace and co- 
operative spirit; does the individual’s atti- 
tude prompt sympathetic understanding 
and help; does the individual in his re- 
lationships prompt the continuing result 
of positive, creative-action and response; 
or does the individual move in an aura 
of conflict and personal disturbance; does 
the person’s efforts end constantly in 
impasse or regression; does the individual 
find most relationships unsatisfactory, non- 
productive of genuine rapport and friend- 
liness? 


PERSONAL QUALITIES PROFILE 
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Poise Quality 
Sincerity Direction 


There is one other essential in consider- 
ing personal qualities important to the 
individual teacher, but it is too difficult 
to define. It has to do with love. Most 
of the human world, and far too many 
teachers suffer the curse of “lovelessness.” 
This warps and frustrates the desires 
that normally would find expression in 
good quality teaching. At best, when a 
person has made a magnificent adjustment, 
sublimation cannot produce attitudes as 
productive of good teaching as those at- 
titudes that are the product of love and 
loving. Some day, when humanity has 





The effectiveness of his instruction is the true measure of the teacher. 
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matured and knows better how to go 
about the job of living, the problem of 
‘ovelessness will be answered. 


Professional Qualities 

The professional qualities of the suc- 
cessful teacher are concerned with the 
effective development of positive attitudes, 
fundamental knowledges, and basic skills 
by pupils. Does the classroom procedure al- 
low for the effective development of posi- 
tive attitudes, fundamental knowledges, and 
basic skills? To find answer to this ques- 
tion, the teacher might ask himself these 
questions: 

“Does this activity, which went on in 
my class today, contribute to better human 
understanding, or does it have nothing to 
do with it? Why did I teach what I did 
todav? Was it a matter of habit, or 
‘discipline, or fear of the next-grade 
teacher? Or was it because it had a bearing 
on the life that the youth is presently 
living and can reasonably be expected to 
live? 

“Did what went on in my class today 
actually improve the student’s facility for 
communication, or did I pay so much at- 
tention to how my students talked or wrote 
that I could not notice what they said? 
Was the students’ communicating with 


Does the 


Does the president of the board of edu- 
cation really pass the gavel free and clear 
to the new president or does he have some 
feelings that bind him in some unseen way? 
As president of the board of education, 
my effort and interest in our schools were 
seemingly broken when I found it necessary 
to give up this civic work because of the 
increasing demands of my profession. 

Continually | find my subconscious mind 
going over the school program, what im- 
provements were made, and what planning 
lor the future has developed to date. Ore 
does not make a complete break with a 
long-term association by giving up an office 
ot trust to another leader. Over the period 
of years the work becomes a part of 
oneself and is similar to a fixed stream in 
the pattern of life. 

As president one feels the necessity for 
action on problems primarily because of 
the legal responsibility and personal con- 
viction and secondary because of public 
opinion, political pressure, or the effect on 


Former President Board of Educatior Asbur Park 
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me, or with each other? Was it about mat- 
ters which concerned them, or which I felt 
they ought to communicate? Did I put 
a premium on free communication, or did 
I make silence more worthy? 

“Did my students have an opportunity 
to do things together, and thus to learn 
to know and understand each other? Did 
they have a chance to pool resources or 
did each keep his own knowing to himself 
to use to his fellow students’ disadvantage 
or discomfiture? Did they have a chance 
to help each other, or was it frowned on? 

“Did today’s activity make my students 
more or less adequate to face life in a 
changing world? Were they nearer to 
personal peace with each other or more 
ready for conflict?’ 

An honest answer to these questions will 
give an indication as to the success being 
achieved with the effective development 
of positive attitudes, fundamental knowl- 
edges, and basic skills by pupils. More 
specifically, an evaluation of progress being 
made in these areas may be made by the 
use of the following chart. 


Professional Qualities Profile 
Does your classroom procedure allow for 
the effective development of: 


* Earl Kelley, School Re LVIT, Sept., 1949 


POSITIVE ATTITUDES 


Tolerance Self-respect 
Understanding Respect for others 
Objectivity Poise 

Self-reliance Industry 
Fair-mindedness Sense of proportion 


FUNDAMENTAL KNOWLEDGES 


Reading How to get along with one’s self 
Writing How to get along with others 
Speaking How to participate 


Listening 


Understanding and appreciation 
Problem solving 


How to use curiosity and imagination 


PROFILE 
2 
33 8 
BASIC SKILLS sg <a & 
Facility with tools of learning Positive attitudes 


Competency in self-expression Fundamental 
knowledges 


Basic skills 


Social grace 
Self-management 


This, then, becomes the measure of a 
successful teacher. The successful teacher 
possesses an attractive appearance, a 
pleasing manner, an effective personality, 
and a positive attitude so that his personal 
relationships with pupils are, to the best 
of his ability to make them so, pleasant, 
interesting, and mutually satisfying. The 
successful teacher, fully cognizant of 
the needs of his pupils and the processes 
by which they learn, creates real learning 
situations that will assist young people in 
the effective development of positive atti- 
tudes, fundamental knowledges, and basic 


skills. 


President Pass the Gavel? 


Dr. Joseph G. Villapiano* 


one’s personal business and life, whereas 
as one no longer actively associated with 
the board, a different point of view begins 
to form. A former member's point of view 
may be somewhat colored by his previous 
experiences, but he is likely to look at the 
current school problems from an altogether 
different angle. 

With the passing of the office my interest 
was still steadfast. The problems that con- 
fronted me then and those left incompletely 
solved are still a challenge to me. When one 
who has taken his civic responsibility seri- 
ously finds himself no longer actively en- 
gaged in a field, he somehow feels that 
unseen pull to lend some assistance to the 
new head of the board. One who has made 
every honest effort to render service will 
not show an attitude of dictatorship but 
rather a spirit of helpfulness to others. 

I recall the feeling of heavy responsibility 
that came with this wooden gavel. It was 
a symbol of authority that could either 
make or destroy things for which our 
forefathers died — freedom of speech and 
education. Hidden in this gavel were mys- 


teries yet to come in the management of 
our schools. I felt the largeness it person- 
ified and deep within my heart offered up 
a prayer to God, asking that He make 
this new position of trust unfold itself to 
me day by day. 

The cultural pattern of life had its 
inception in the schools under my care and 
into what this embryo would blossom, 
would to a great extent, depend upon the 
nurturing given it within these halls of 
learning. 

The new president must look into the 
future and profit by the past as he takes 
over the gavel. The whole picture may lend 
itself beautifully to a pattern that speaks 
well for itself, but what has gone on to 
achieve this goal might be of inestimatable 
value in the preparation of another such 
project. So from his distant desk at home 
the former president sits trying to lend a 
helping hand in the solution of problems 
yet unfinished. This is Democracy at work 

passing on to each succeeding represen- 
tative of the people the heritage of the 
past and hoping for greater strides. 
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For Safeguarding the Children — 


Statutory Provisions for Eliminating Hazards 
in School Buildings 


B. Ezell* and Bill B. Bryant™ 


Tes 


The development of modern science, 
the urbanization of school population, and 
the ever increasing emphasis upon physi- 
cal equipment, all have been motivating 
factors in efforts to develop better schooi 
plants. School building planning and con- 
struction is a highly technical matter 
involving knowledge of engineering, archi- 
tecture, materials, functional housing of 
educational programs, and factors concern- 
ing health and safety. 


The Problem 


The problem of the present study was 
to determine what statutory provisions 
designed for the elimination of hazards in 
public school buildings are in effect in 
the 48 states. For this purpose the school 
laws of every state, both basic compilations 
and supplements, were carefully analyzed. 
Court decisions and rulings of state legal 
officers were not included; neither were 
the regulations promulgated by state 
boards or state departments of education. 
The building laws were found to be of 
two basic types: those regulating public 
buildings in general, and those which 
specifically concern school buildings. Most 
of the statutes concerning school buildings 
have as their purpose the regulation of 
design and construction with the ultimate 
goal of safety to life. However, statutes 
concerning related activities, such as fire 
drills, were noted. The safety provisions 
are numerous and varied. Seldom did any 
one state have provisions for every hazard 
found in the combined statutes. A concise 
summary of the findings follows. 


Responsibility for Standards and 
Inspection 


1. Forty-one states have statutory pro- 
visions designating, or indicating by clear 
implication, the authority responsible for 
the preparation of minimum building 
standards. The state board of education is 
responsible in 14 states, the state superin- 
tendent or commissioner in another 14, 
and the responsibility is scattered or un- 
designated in the remainder. 

2. Ten different agencies are named in 
the statutes as the authorities to approve 
plans. Those designated in more than one 
state, in order of frequency, are the state 
superintendent, the county superintendent, 
the state board of education, and the state 
board of health. 


* College of 


** Public 


Education, The University of Texa 
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3. Of a large group of agents and agen- 
cies, the county superintendent was au- 
thorized most frequently to inspect and 
condemn buildings for hazardous condi- 
tions. 

4. Employment of an architect is not 
required by statute in most states. The 
typical provision is that plans must be 
approved and construction supervised by 
a licensed architect or engineer. 


Fire Hazards 

1. Provisions for fire escapes on public 
school buildings were found in the statutes 
of 32 states. They usually require fire es- 
capes on buildings of two or more stories. 

2. Eight states have provisions for the 
use of fire-resistive materials in the con- 
struction of school buildings. 

3. Location of furnace rooms and heat- 
ing plants to reduce the hazards to occu- 
pants of the building is covered by statute 
in six states. 

4. Five states have provisions regarding 
boilers and boiler inspection; only two 
require a certificate of operation before 
boilers are used in school buildings. 

5. Statutes of two states require that 
electric wiring shall meet the standards 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. 

6. Either manually or electrically oper- 
ated fire alarms, or both, are required 
by the laws of six states. 

7. Eight states have statutes requiring 
fire extinguishers in school buildings. 

8. Thirteen states provide by statutes 
for the inspection and condemnation of 
school buildings; six of them allot this 
duty to the state fire marshal. 

9. Ten states require that fire-preven- 
tion be taught in the schools. 

10. Twenty-seven states have provisions 
requiring fire drills in the schools. The 
majority of these laws require drills each 


month without previous notice to the 
pupils. 

11. In regard to motion pictures, three 
states provide for fireproof equipment 


and licensed operators. 

12. Associated miscellaneous provisions 
rarely found concern design and construc- 
tion to resist earthquake shocks, hoods for 
carrying off fumes in laboratories, fireproof 
elevators with safety devices to prevent 
doors opening between floors, odorizing 
agent for detection of natural gas, and 
precaution in the handling and location 
of kerosene lamps and inflammable dec- 
orations. 
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Entrances, Exits, Stairways 

1. The statutes of 27 states require that 
all swinging exit doors shail open out- 
ward. 

2. Fourteen states specifically require 
classroom doors to swing outward; most 
of the others have strong implications to 
the same effect. 

3. Sixteen states require that all doors 
in school buildings shall be kept un- 
locked during school hours, and five re- 
quire that windows be constructed so as 
to open from the inside. 

4. The statutes of six states require 
a type of hardware on exit doors that 
opens easily by pressure from within. 

5. Five states require that stairways 
have handrails; five require that stairways 
be fireproof; two provide that stairways 
be kept free of obstructions; and two 
provide for two stairways at opposite ends 
of the building. A few codes prescribe 
bases for estimating the width of the stair- 
ways, and one describes allowable charac- 
teristics of the treads. 

6. Scattered provisions about corridors 
are concerned with freedom from structural 
or movable obstructions, fire-resistive wall 
materials, uniform width ample for the 
traffic, and termination upon stairs or exits 
at least as wide as the corridors. 

Statutory provisions for the elimination 
of hazards in school buildings are in- 
creasing from year to year. There is a 
diversity of opinion among _ legislators, 
educators, architects, and engineers as to 
the advisability of providing by statute 
for the regulation of every aspect of school 
building construction. Many students of 
the problem hold that these matters should 
be left to the discretion of the architect, 
the engineer, and the school administrator. 
Whatever the merits of the opposing argu- 
ments, it seems clear that, by the most 
expeditious means, hazards in school build- 
ings should be eliminated. 


+ 


Local school boards and other state 
education authorities represent the public 
in the administration of education. Work- 
ing with their professional staffs, these 
authorities are resonsible for carefully 
planned programs of education and for 
obtaining the participation of the people in 
planning the kinds of schools and educa- 
tion they need and want.— National Coun- 
cil of Chief State School Officers. 
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Extracurricular Pay — 





It Sounds Great! But-—What Is It? 


One of the “hotest” things to be dropped 
on our local school board table in recent 
weeks is that which teachers — and some 
school board members — call “extra pay 
for extracurricular activities.” As it rolled 
up and down the board table within the 
sight and hearing of only some of those 
concerned, the proposal sounded great; but 
some of us are still asking, What is it? 

This matter of extracurricular pay is not 
an altogether new one, for it is a problem 
which has plagued many school boards 
across the nation. Its presentation at one 
of our May board meetings was the sec- 
ond time it had made its appearance locally. 
It was first presented to us a little more 
than two years ago, but was referred back 
to the committee because the teachers 
themselves could not agree on the plan 
submitted, and the school board con- 
sidered it a very unsatisfactory and un- 
sound policy to adopt something upon 
which the teachers could not agree them- 
selves. Then, too, many of the phases of 
the plan needed changing. Eventually, the 
local PSEA Chapter dissolved its com- 
mittee for lack of agreement. 

To be sure, this problem — extra pay 
for extracurricular work — is one of great 
concern to school boards, as well as the 
teachers, and rates priority for consider- 
ation. Whether it will be a “balm” or a 
“curse,’’ a genuine help to teacher morale, 
or ultimately a vicious practice, depends 
largely upon the attitude of both groups 
in their approach to the subject, and how 
the matter is developed by both the school 
board and the professional staff. 


The Ultimate Outcome Must Be 
Understood 


I should like to make it very clear that 
[ am not a “dyed in the wool” anti-extra- 
payist. However, as a public servant, and 
a trustee of taxpayers’ money, I cannot 
lend myself to promiscuous spending of 
public funds, or consent to the inclusion 
of any item in a school budget unless I 
know the reason for it, and can logically 
and reasonably project the proposal into 
the future so that I may anticipate its 
effect as a policy and the results which 
may come from such board action 

Because the proposal submitted for 
extra-curricular pay was not clearly under- 
stood by myself, as well as by my 
colleagues, and because the teachers could 
not agree among themselves — either as to 
the plan proposed, or the propriety of such 
a policy in view of the fact that we had 
Education 


"Member of the Board of 


Ardsley, Pa 


Edward G. Zepp* 


a satisfactory and acceptable salary 
schedule at the time—I voted against 
including an item of $10,000 to be ear- 
marked for this purpose in our budget for 
the fiscal year 1950-51. The finance com- 
mittee and a majority of the board con- 
curred, and suggested that a joint com- 
mittee composed of members of the school 
board, the administrative staff, and the 
teaching personnel be formed to co-opera- 
tively study this matter. 

Experience has taught me that this 
problem, like many others, when processed 
properly and given unbiased and mature 
thought, is one which can be solved. And, 
whether some like it or not, I believe that 
it should be solved. The over-all problem, 
however, contains some inherent deficien- 
cies which must be corrected; some ques- 
tions which must be reasonably answered; 
some related problems which must be 
solved, before the main problem of extra- 
curricular pay can be successfully and 
satisfactorily resolved. 


What Is Teachers’ Day? 

Let us be perfectly frank about it: The 
school-work-hour-day has been talked 
about, rather vaguely outlined, but never 
specifically defined. Does it run from 
8:30 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. or to 5:30 p.m., 
or what? Obviously, before we can ascer- 
tain whether or not a teacher is specifi- 
cally or legally working overtime, we must 
set a  school-work-hour-day; and _ this 
should be clearly stated in a _ teacher’s 
contract. 

To approach uniformity in this matter 
of a school-work-hour-day local stipula- 
tions are not enough for this phase of the 
problem is of nationwide importance, and 
should be concurred in by all professional 
teacher groups. 

After the school-work-hour-day has 
been clearly defined, a local element enters 
into the consideration; teacher load. To 
ascertain teacher load will require a care- 
ful, co-operative and friendly study of the 
matter between the administrative staff and 
a representative committee of the profes- 
sional personnel. Some teachers may have 
too heavy a load to engage in extra- 
curricular work; others may not care to 
take on extracurricular activities due to 
health or other personal reasons. On the 
other hand, it may be that some teachers 
are considerably overworked, sometimes 
due to their own choosing, and at other 
times due to an oversight on the part of the 
administrative officers. Depending upon the 
popularity of the extracurricular activity 
the question might very well be asked: 
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“Was the teacher hired, as a matter of 
fact, for the subject she was certified to 
teach, or to do the extracurricular work?” 


What Value Have Specific Activities? 


When these two inherent problems — 
the school-work-hour-day and the teacher 
load — have been solved, there appears a 
third, which, like the proverbial “fly in the 
ointment,” seems to plague most of us. 
What shall be the formula for evaluating 
the “responsibility” or the “importance” 
of the extracurricular activity which 
primarily establishes the basis for extra 
pay? 

For example, there are those who have 
advanced the idea that extracurricular 
activities fall into six major categories. The 
lowest possible extracurricular remunera- 
tion would have a value of $50, and would 
naturally carry the lowest unit of value — 
one. For the activity which carried a unit 
value of two the extracurricular remunera- 
tion would be $100. Under this formula, 
the highest unit value that could be 
assigned to any particular extracurricular 
activity would be six; and this would carry 
a remuneration of $300. 

Following through on such a formula, 
where athletics are considered as _all- 
important this subject would be assigned 
a unit value of six; dramatics perhaps a 
unit value of five; school journalism 
perhaps a unit value of three, and so on. 
In a district where some other activity 
assumes pre-eminence, it will naturally be 
assigned the higher unit value. Who is 
there of the school board, the admin- 
istrative staff, or the professional personnel 
to judge which of the activities shall right- 
fully be assigned the higher unit value? 

It is my considered opinion that such a 
method of evaluating time, and who shall 
get what, is a grossly unfair and in- 
equitable method of arriving at the dollar 
value of extracurricular services. Profes- 
sional services, like any other, can be 
evaluated on a_ dollar-and-cents basis. 
When the school-work-hour-day has been 
defined, it will not be difficult to establish 
the amount of overtime a teacher puts in; 
and, when we have placed a dollar-and- 
cents value on the professional hour it will 
not be difficult to calculate the amount of 
remuneration a teacher should get for the 
overtime he or she has put in. 


Equality of Pay 
Any plan proposed should certainly be 
so formulated that it would affect all teach- 
ers alike, and not just a few. Whether one 
is an elementary teacher, or the teacher 
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of a subject on the secondary level, a 
bachelor’s degree requires a definite number 
of college credits; preparation for certifica- 
tion, in this day and age, is the same. 
While a teacher’s value to a school district 
may be said to vary according to the 
individual’s attitude, natural ability, and 
personality, every extra hour of work con- 
tains 60 minutes of time whether the 
teacher is overseeing athletics, French Club, 
dramatics, or the stamp club. Each extra- 
curricular activity has and serves a pur- 
pose; each teacher puts in his or her time. 
If the professional hour was evaluated on 
a dollar-and-cents basis, every teacher en- 
gaged in overtime work would be paid ac- 
cordingly. Could anything be fairer? 

It should be clearly understood by every- 
one concerned, however, that from time 
immemorial there have always been certain 
things which have been rightly considered 
as “incidental” to the particular job for 
which the teacher has been hired. For ex- 
ample, a social studies teacher should 
realize that in a democracy life is not 
static. Perhaps research, and certainly, 
extra reading must be done if the teacher 
would keep abreast of the times and present 
her subject with current interest. An Eng- 
lish teacher certainly should recognize the 
fact that she will have more marking and 
grading of papers to do than those who 
teach some of the other subjects, because 
English will require careful scrutiny of 
composition, punctuation, spelling, etc. The 
shop teacher surely knows that it is part 
of his job to keep his shop and materials 
in order, most of which is done after class 
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periods. The science teacher must take a 
little more time than some others to pre- 
pare new experiments and to keep his 
laboratory and equipment in order. A phys- 
ical education teacher certainly should 
realize, when he prepares to teach the sub- 
ject, that he will be called upon to do 
some coaching in sports after class hours. 


That Second Mile 


There are also those things which are 
expected of a teacher as a matter of course 
which have to do with public relations, with 
co-operation between the home and school, 
and with community interest and fellow- 
ship. Such would include attendance at 
PTA meetings, school concerts, plays, and 
class dances. To pay for a teacher's ‘“‘ap- 
pearance” at such functions would be a 
travesty upon the amenities of life, and the 
respect of the society of which they are a 
part, 

In almost every subject and educational 
level, there are some teachers who are al- 
ways willing to go the “second” mile 
without thought of monetary compensation. 
School boards must be careful that the in- 
auguration of a policy of extra pay for 
extra work does not destroy this voluntary 
contribution of professional endeavor which 
has always been the mark of the interested 
teacher. Then, too, there are some teachers 
who have always been willing to go the 
“third,” “fourth,’ and “fifth” mile. For 
this “extra mileage’ in work added re- 
muneration is certainly due. 

Obviously, the time has come when 
school boards must change their thinking 
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on this matter, for, it is a fact that educa- 
tion is not alone confined to “book learn- 
ing.’’ Some of these so-called extracurricular 
activities have a definite value in their in- 
formality, and help to develop creative 
and thinking minds. They have been found 
profitable toward the development of char- 
acter and personality, and, since our several 
school systems have found them necessary 
to the healthy and normal growth of the 
child, and the teaching personnel must be 
responsible for them, the latter should be 
paid for the extra time involved. 
Certainly, the teachers groups should get 
together with the administrators and work 
out a sensible, equitable, and reasonable 
plan to present to the school board for its 
consideration. Up to now much has been 
said about the matter and the problems 
involved. Truthfully, it all sounds great! 
But —thinking school boards must still 
ask the question until shown otherwise 
what is it? 


+ 


IMPRESSIVE PROGRESS REPORT 


The Denver board of education, in its School 
Review for May, 1950, makes clear that 32 school 
buildings have been erected, added to, or com- 
pletely remodeled since the major school building 
program made possible by the $21,000,000 bond 
issue of October, 1948, was begun. All of the 32 
buildings will be available for use in Sept., 1950. 

The board has in hand plans for the immediate 
erection of an additional elementary school, an 
addition to a junior high school, a completely new 
manual training high school, the reconstruction of 
a junior high school, and the erection of a further 
junior high school. The work now being planned 
or in use will be completed according to the 
schedule by September, 1951. 


The Board of Education, Stevens Point, Wisconsin, is engaged in the preliminary stages of a 
school building program to include an elementary school building and an addition to the high 


school. The board (seated, left to right) includes F. J. Blood; C. H. Knudtson; K. E. Hurlbut; 


H. E. Foster, vice-president; N. E. Masterson, president and outstanding school board member 


in Wisconsin 1949; 


Leo Larsen; 


J. S. Pfiffmer. (Standing) 
Dr. W. G. Wochinski; Henry Friday. 


P. M. Vincent, superintendent ; 


——$—$ 
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Administrative Provisions for — 





Physical Education and 


Athletics in Large Cities Eldon 1. Jenne* 


The City Directors of Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation, in cities over 
100,000, meeting in Boston during the 
1949 National Convention, decided to cir- 
culate a questionnaire among their mem- 
bers to obtain certain pertinent information 
which would be mutually beneficial. The 
questionnaire dealt with department or- 
ganization, programs, personnel, and sal- 
aries. It was sent to 85 city directors and 
returns were received from 72 of them. A 
summary of the findings follows: 


Department Organization 


litles of Department Heads. Five dif- 
erent classifications were listed as titles 
of department heads. There were 52 direc- 
tors, 12 supervisors, 2 consultants, 1 school 
physician, 1 co-ordinator, 1 department 
head, and 3 undesignated. 

Months on Duty. The department heads 
were On duty for a varying number of 
months during the year. Twenty-six were 
hired for 10 months, 25 for 12 months, 10 
for 11 months, 4 for 9'2 months, 2 for 
10'2 months, and 5 were left blank. 

Vumber of assistants. The number of 
assistants to the department head, gener- 
illy given the title of Supervisor, averaged 
close to three per school system, although 
some had none and others had many. 
Che cities having the greatest number of 
assistants are as follows: Kansas City, 
Mo., 15; Philadelphia, 11; Chicago, 10; 
New York, 8; Boston, 8; Minneapolis, 8; 
Newark, 6; Pittsburgh, 6; Cleveland, 6; 
Oakland, 5; Seattle, 4; and Long Beach, 
Calif., 4. In all there were 190 assistants 
lor the 72 cities represented. 

Wonths on Duty. The assistants were on 
duty from 92 to 12 months. One hundred 
iineteen were hired for 10 months, 32 for 
12 months, 25 for 11 months, 9 for 10 
nonths, and 5 for 9'2 months. 


Salaries 
For Heads of Departments: 


Highest maximum salary $9,700 
\verage maximum salary 6,342 
Lowest minimum salary 2,400 
\verage minimum salary 3,657 


he school systems paying the highest 

iximum salaries are as follows: Detroit, 
59,700; Philadelphia, $9,000; Jersey City, 
59,000; Chicago, $8,604: Newark, $8,500; 
San Diego, $8,500; San Francisco, $8,500; 
Boston, $8,388; Long Beach, Calif., 
$8,260: and Pittsburgh, $7,625. 

Peoria, Ill., paid the lowest minimum 


* Supervisor of Health, Physical Education, and Recrea 
Portland Public Schools, 


Portland 8, Ore 


salary for the department head which was 
$2,400. 


For the Assistants: 


Highest maximum salary $7,300 
Average maximum salary 5,526 
Lowest minimum salary 1,350 
Average minimum salary 3,657 


The school systems paying the highest 
maximum salaries are as follows: Newark, 


$7,300; Detroit, $7,250; Long Beach, 
Calif., $7,060; and Baltimore, $6,800. 
Des Moines, Iowa, paid the lowest 


minimum salary which was $1,350. 


Program 

Health Instruction Program. Of the 72 
school systems reporting there were 71 
with a health instruction program at the 
elementary level; 63 out of 64 (64 school 
systems had junior high schools) at the 
junior high level; and 68 at the senior 
high school level. According to their re- 
port, no health instruction was offered 
at any grade level in Charlotte, N. C. 
Des Moines, Nashville, and Baltimore re- 
ported no health instruction at the senior 
high school level. 

Physical Education Program. The physi- 
cal education program is conducted in 
all school systems at all grade levels. 

Intramural Program, Intramurals are 
conducted in 67 per cent of the elementary, 
100 per cent of the junior high, and in 
99 per cent of the senior high school 
systems. Newark, N. J., reported no 
intramural program for their senior high 
schools. 

Interscholastic Athletic Program. Inter- 
scholastic athletic competition is conducted 
in 26 per cent of the elementary, 65 per 
cent of the junior high, and 100 per cent 
of the senior high school systems. 

The 19 elementary school systems which 
conduct interschool athletic competition 
are: Akron; Atlanta; Birmingham; Bos- 


ton; Buffalo; Canton; Cincinnati; Day- 
ton; Erie, Pa.; Jersey City; Peoria: 
Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; Sacramento; 


San Francisco; South Bend; Spokane; St. 
Paul; and Worcester. 

The junior high school systems which 
do not conduct interscholastic athleti: 
programs are as follows: Baltimore; 
Bridgeport, Conn.; Buffalo; Cleveland; 
Des Moines; Denver; Detroit; Elizabeth, 


N. J.; Indianapolis; Louisville; Lowell, 
Mass.; Milwaukee; Minneapolis: New- 
ark; Norfolk; Paterson, N. J.; San 


Diego; Seattle; Springfield, Mass: 
cuse: Toledo: and Tulsa. 
Centralized Control of 
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Syra- 


Interscholastic 


Athletics. Fifty-six school systems or 78 
per cent stated that the board of education 
had established centralized control of inter- 
school athletics. 

Administration of Interscholastic Ath- 
letics. Fifty-two school systems, or 72 
per cent, stated that the Head of the 
Department of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation acted as the adminis- 
trator of the Interscholastic Athletic pro- 
gram. 

Tax Funds Budgeted for the Inter- 
scholastic Athletic Program. Ten school 
systems budgeted tax funds for the total 
cost of their interscholastic athletic pro- 
gram, and 10 cities budgeted tax funds 
for the partial support of the interscho- 
lastic athletic program. The school systems 
which budgeted tax funds for the total 
interscholastic athletic program are as fol- 
lows: Oakland; Jersey City; New York; 
Boston; Worcester, Mass,; Springfield, 
Mass.; Cleveland; Albany, N. Y.; Balti- 
more; and Portland, Ore. The 10 city 
systems which budgeted tax funds for the 
partial support of the interscholastic ath- 
letic program are as follows: Des Moines; 
Buffalo; Philadelphia; Newark; Chicago; 
Paterson, N. J.; Fall River, Mass.; 
Pittsburgh; Syracuse; and Seattle. 

Admission Fees for Athletic Contests. 
Admission fees are charged by all of the 
72 school systems represented. Portland, 
Ore., charges admission for some contests 
while others are free. 


Personnel 


Health Instruction. Health instruction 
is taught by the classroom teacher in 
91 per cent and by the specialist in 23 
per cent of the elementary school systems. 
In the junior high school, health instruc- 
tion is taught by the classroom teacher 
in 44 per cent and by the specialist in 60 
per cent of the school systems. In the 
senior high schools, 22 per cent used class- 
room teachers and 76 per cent used the 
specialist for health instruction. Many 
school systems used both the classroom 
teacher and the specialist at all grade 
levels which accounts for the total being 
more than 100 per cent. 

Physical Education Instruction. Physical 
education is taught by the classroom teach- 
er in 80 per cent and by the specialist 
in 53 per cent of the elementary school 
systems. In the junior high school the 
specialist is used in 100 per cent and the 
classroom teacher in 5 per cent of the 
school systems. In the senior high school 
the specialist is used by 99 per cent and 
the classroom teacher by less than 1 per 
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cent of the school systems. Again a num- 
ber of school systems use both the class- 
room teacher and the specialist. Tulsa, 
Okla., was the only school system that 
used the classroom teacher at the high 
school level and they used both the 
classroom teacher and the specialist. 

Coaching Athletics. Athletics are coached 
by the health and physical education per- 
sonnel in 80 per cent of the elementary, 
70 per cent of the junior high, and 86 
per cent of the senior high school sys- 
tems. At each grade level a number of 
school systems use both the health and 
physical education personnel and other 
teachers to coach athletics, but the trend 
is toward utilizing the health and physical 
education personnel for coaching purposes. 

Extra Pay for Coaching. Extra pay for 
coaching is given in 57 per cent of the 
19 elementary, 47 per cent of the 42 
junior high, and in 82 per cent of the 72 
senior high school systems which conduct 
interscholastic athletic programs. 

Extra Pay for Intramurals. Extra pay 
for intramurals is given in 25 per cent of 
the elementary, 47 per cent of the junior 
high, and 42 per cent of the senior high 
school systems which conduct intramural 
programs. 

Amount Paid for Head Coaching. Extra 
pay for head coaching ranges from $2,000 
to $25 per sport. The average maximum 
pay is $530 and the average minimum 
$283. The highest amount paid is $2,000. 
The city systems paying the highest coach- 
ing salaries are as follows: Somerville, 


Mass., $2,000; Louisville, Ky., $1,700; 
Boston, $1,400: Peoria, Ill., $750: Erie, 
Pa., $900; and Flint, Mich., $735. Some 


school systems reported that they were 


paying their coaching personnel a flat 
vearly amount and assigning them to 


whatever coaching activities they deemed 
appropriate. 

Amount Paid for Assistant Coaching. 
Extra pay for assistant coaches ranges 
from $800 to $50 per sport. The average 
maximum pay is $287 and the average 
minimum $189. The highest amount paid 
is $800. The city systems paying the 
highest coaching salaries are as follows: 
Louisville, Ky., $800; Denver, 
Erie, Pa., $600; Worcester, Mass., $540; 
Indianapolis, $500; Somerville, Mass., 
$500; Toledo $450; and Atlanta, $400. 

Amount Paid for Intramural Directors. 
Extra pay for intramural directors ranges 
from $600 to $50 per year. The average 
pay is $318. The highest amount paid 
is $600. The city systems paying the 
highest intramural salaries are as follows: 
St. Paul, $600; Wilmington, Del., $500; 
Minneapolis, $500; Lowell, Mass., $500; 
and Erie, Pa., $450. 

Limitation on Coaching Assignments. 
Fifty-five per cent of the school systems 


$675: 


limit the number of sports which an 
individual may coach. At the present 
time most school systems are limiting 


their coaches to two head coaching as- 
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signments and one assistant assignment. 
According to comments the trend is down- 
ward, toward limiting a coach to one 
head coaching assignment and to one or 
two assistant assignments. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Departments of Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation in cities over 
100,000 were found to be operating pro- 
grams of health instruction, physical edu- 
cation and intramurals at the elementary 
level, and programs of health instruction, 
physical education, intramurals and ath- 
letics at the junior and senior high school 
levels. 

Heads of departments were generally 
designated as directors and their assistants 
as supervisors. The majority of the direc- 
tors were on duty for 10 to 12 months, 
while the supervisors served mostly for 
10 months. The average maximum salary 
for directors is $6,342 and for supervisors, 
$5,526. 

Health instruction and physical educa- 
tion is taught by both the classroom teach- 
er and the specialist at the elementary 
level but thereafter, the specialists take 
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over. Most of the coaching of athletics 
is done by the health and physical educa- 
tion personnel. 

The majority of school systems have es- 
tablished centralized control of the inter- 
scholastic athletic program and administer 
it through their Health and Physical 
Education Director. Admission fees are 
charged by all school systems for athletic 
contests. Twenty school systems budgeted 
tax money for the total or partial support 
of the program. 

Extra pay for coaching and intramural 
assignments is given at all levels but 
mostly at the high school level. The aver- 
age pay for head coaching one sport is 
$407 and for assisting $238. The average 
yearly pay for intramural directors is 
$318. 

The numerous comments on the ques- 
tionnaire indicated that the trend is away 
from interscholastic athletic competition 
at the elementary school level. This is in 
accord with the recommendations of lead- 
ing authorities in education and health 
who state that interschool athletic leagues 
should be confined to the senior high 
schools. 
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Washington is suffering from excessive school 
building crowding. 





— Washington Post 
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Needed Space Found Through — 


A Microfilming Program 
for School Records Frank 0. Sloane 


Records, records, records — thousands, 
even millions of them, large and small, 
cards 4 by 6 inches and sheets 14 by 20 
inches, a few new, many old and faded 
with age, printed one side and both sides, 
some clean, others dirty with the accumu- 
lation of years of dust, some housed in 
modern filing cabinets, many more stored 
in old files, pasteboard boxes, high glass 
cupboards (relics from early classrooms), 
some filed for ready reference, others ex- 
tremely inaccessible — this was the record 
situation which the writer found in a 
survey made almost two years ago in the 
central offices of the Cincinnati Board of 
Education. In the belief that situations 
similar to ours might also exist in other 
large city school systems which retain 
great volumes of records many years for 
historical, statistical, or reference pur- 
poses, this article was written to describe 
how the problem of caring for retired 
records was solved in our system. 


Records Occupy Valuable Space 

The immediate problem which stimu- 
lated the making of the record survey was 
the pressing need for additional desk space 
for new supervisory personnel in the 
central offices, and a determination that a 
mounting volume of records should not, 
figuratively speaking, crowd the personnel 
out of the building. In addition to the 
need for space, but hardly less important, 
was the fact that many retired records to 
which reference was frequently made were 
inadequately housed in extremely inacces- 
sible places. Finding a desired record under 
these conditions was time consuming and 
contributed greatly to fatigue of personnel. 

In a survey of this type it is important 
to learn what different records are being 
retained, the approximate number of such 
records, their size, whether they are printed 
on one or both sides, the manner in which 
they are housed, and the reasons for their 
retention. The last point should indicate 
if the records are retained as essential 
to the operation of the educational process, 
as is true of pupils’ cumulative records and 
psychological case histories, if they are 
held for a specific number of years in ac- 
cordance with state statutes as in the case 
of certain census records, or if they are 
retained through the process of maintain- 
ing good business procedure as in the 
case of pay-roll checks and other account- 
ing forms. To determine these facts a sur- 
vey form (another record!) was developed 
and sent to each department of the 
central offices. 


* Research Assistant, Cincinnati, Ohio, Public Schools 


The survey revealed that approximately 
three million retired records were in ex- 
istence. If these records could be placed 
together in a central filing room, they 
would occupy about 880 square feet of 
floor space —certainly room enough to 
accommodate two offices or desk space 
for ten persons. But these records could 
not be so housed as this would necessitate 
the purchase of new filing equipment for 
many of the records and space for such 
a room simply was not available. The value 
and frequency of reference to many otf 
these records precluded their destruction 
unless they could be replaced in some form 
which required less space. 


Typical Retired Records 

Typical of these retired records was a 
group of pupil’s cumulative records con- 
sisting of approximately 150,000 8’ by 11 
sheets for many of those pupils who at- 
tended our schools prior to 1940. These 
records had been sent to the central offices 
(space for them being no longer available 
in the individual school offices) to become 
the responsibility of the Census Depart- 
ment. However, current census records 





Birth records which formerly required 80 
single file drawers now occupy 5 small 
rolls of film. 
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were crowding this office and so the 
cumulative records were stored in glass 
cupboards and boxes in the business 
offices of the board in a distant part of 
the city. Since requests for information 
trom these records averaged five per week 
and came from all sections of the United 
States from persons desiring verification 
of date of birth or of school record, it 
was deemed desirable to have them more 
readily accessible. The manner in which 
they were stored meant that an individual 
was required to spend a half day each 
week delving into dusty cupboards and 
boxes in another part of the city to locate 
the desired data. 

Other records which were referred to 
constantly included the psychological case 
histories. Several hundred thousand of 
these occupied 70 four-drawer wood files 
and as many pasteboard boxes and took 
up the floor space of almost an entire floor 
in the central offices. These records, which 
are of inestimable value, represent many 
hours of time spent by trained personnel 
in their original preparation as they con- 
tain the results of all psychological tests, 
interviews, and conferences by the psy- 
chological staff and other data pertinent 
to an understanding of the special prob- 
lems of individual pupils. Indicative of 
the extensiveness of these records is the 
fact that in many instances records of 
parents and even grandparents of pupils 
now in school are on file since these 
records are filed by families. Obviously, 
these records had to be retained either 
in their original form or by a less space- 
consuming method. Still larger volumes of 
records occupied needed space in other 
departments — approximately two million 
in the accounting department alone, and 
about ten thousand in the retired files of 
the teacher personnel department. 

The foregoing examples are indicative 
of the large volume of retired records 
which had been accumulating for almost 
half a century, which it was deemed neces- 
sary to retain, and of the space consum- 
ing manner in which they were housed. 


A Solution to the Problem 


The findings from the survey of re- 
tired records led to the decision to in- 
vestigate the feasibility of a microfilming 
program for these records and for future 
records which needed to be retained. The 
solution to the problem is not new— 
at least the practice of placing records 
on film for ease of reference, to conserve 
space, and to reduce housing and personnel 
costs has been used extensively in busi- 
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The electrically operated “reader” speeds the location 
° of desired information. 


ness, government offices, and industry, and 
to some extent in colleges and univer 
sities.. However, we believe that it is 
comparatively untried in the area of city 
school administration. 

Before such a program could be set up 
it was necessary to survey the various 
methods of microfilming available, the 
types of equipment which could be rented 
or puchased, the specific job which the 
equipment offered by various manufac- 
turers could perform, and the comparative 
costs of rental or purchase of such equip- 
ment. Each of these problems the write! 
studied in turn, actually trying all of 
the different pieces of equipment avail- 
able, making test films of retired records, 
computing the rolls of film needed to micro- 
film the entire “backlog” of records, mak- 
ing cost studies and estimates of the time 
that would be needed to place all of the 
records on film. 


Equipment Is Purchased 


\s a result of the record survey and a 


comparative cost study of rental vs. pur- 
chase plans, the board of education spent 
over $5,100 to purchase the three pieces 


of equipment pictured and two additional 


‘Herbert A. Tonne M f Its I i 
Limitations,” The Journ Busiy Educatior Ay 
194¢ pp 242 


film “readers.” The camera into which 
the cumulative records are being fed will 
photograph materials up to 14 inches 
wide by any length at a reduction of 
vith the original size. After all pictures 
are taken the 35mm. film which contains 
0000 images of 8 by 11-inch material 
or about 23,000 pictures of 4 by 6-inch 
cards is developed in one hour in the 
processor shown at the right of the 
camera. Operation of the processor is 
completely automatic and the film comes 
irom this machine ready to be placed on 
the film “reader” or filed in an ordinary file 
drawer. Labeling on the film box in which 
the completed film roll is stored indicates 
the indexing and the contents of the film. 
The film may be sped rapidly in eithe: 
direction on the film reader by merely 
pressing the proper button, thus saving 
time and reducing operator fatigue to a 
minimum. The films used meet National 
Bureau of Standards specifications, will 
last indefinitely, resist chemical deteriora- 
tion, and are noninflammable. 


Savings Are Threefold 
The savings realized through installa- 
tion of this equipment to perform the com- 
plete micro-filming process may be mea 
sured in terms of space, time, and money. 
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Pupils’ cumulative records are being fed into the camera for 
microfilming. The processing machine at the right automatically 
develops a roll of film in an hour. Photo courtesy Cincinnati 
Better Schools. 


Since the equipment was installed, all ol 
the pupils’ cumulative records mentioned 
earlier have been placed on 29 rolls of 
film and now occupy a single card file 
drawer or less than two square feet ot 
floor space. This is about two per cent 
of the space formerly occupied by these 
records! The original documents have 
been destroyed and instead of spending a 
half day each week in a dusty warehouse 
to find a pupil’s record, the data can be 
readily located the moment it is needed 
by scanning a roll of film in one minute or 
the entire volume of cumulative records 
in 30 minutes. Thus the space needed for 
hese records has been reduced 98 per 
cent and the time required to locate a 
particular record is almost negligible. 

It is estimated that the entire backlog 
of records, when filmed, will fill 400 rolls 
of film and require less than 20 
leet of floor space. Thus this process will 
achieve a saving in floor area of 860 
square feet. The contrast in space saved 
is further illustrated by the picture show- 
ing the number of files formerly needed 
to house ten years of birth records in the 
Census Department (about 80,000 cards 
4 by 6 in.) and the five roils of film which 
now contain these records. 
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Better Lighting for Better Seeing—II 


PART II. VISUAL REQUIREMENTS 
OF SCHOOL LIGHTING 


In Part I of this paper two trends in 
school lighting were noted: (1) high arti- 
ficial lighting intensities, and (2) bilateral 
natural lighting, with the main windows 
oriented to the north. The conclusion was 
advanced that low light intensities are not 
harmful to the eye, and that direct sun- 
light in classrooms is indispensable to good 
health. In Part II the writer will undertake 
to show how much light is necessary to 
good vision, and how light is related to 
other aspects of visual functioning. 


1. How Much Light Is Required 
for Seeing? 


[he assumption which seems to govern 
decisions in respect to the quantity of light 
for seeing is this: Since some light is re- 
quired, more is a great deal better; that is, 
visual efficiency varies directly with light 
intensity. In the extreme form, this prin- 
ciple is unsound. The human eye is the 
product of evolution over a long period of 
time. It scarcely can have changed its na- 
ture in the few years since Edison invented 
the electric light. If high light intensities 
are essential to good vision, why should 
all the controls of the eye be used to ex- 
clude light and reduce the amount falling 
upon the retina? 

Perhaps it would be impossible to cata- 
log all responses to light that are made 
by the human organism, but in order of 
evolution from the most primitive to the 
recent, visual responses to light appear to 
take this form: 


a) Sensibility to light and shade 
6b) Sensibility to movement 

c) Sensibility to form 

d) Sensibility to color 


lo have a complete and therefore adequate 
“seeing” situation would call for favorable 
conditions for all of these responses. 

rhe general relationship between neural 
inciter and response has been stated by 
Bayliss.’ To produce a propagated dis- 
turbance in the receptor neurone, he says, 
requires that a mechanism of some sort 
shall be present in which changes shall be 
produced of sufficient magnitude to excite 
the nerve fibers, although the incident en- 
ergy itself may be far too small to do so 
if it acted directly on the nerve. 

rhe quantitative value of this stimulus 
was found in 1911. To quote Sheard:* 

*Professor of Education, Stanford University, California. 

W. M. Bayliss, Principles of General Physiology, p. 
512 (London: Longmans, 1924). 


‘Charles Sheard, Life-Giving Light, p. 39 (New York: 
Century). 


John C. Almack* 


‘Henri and Languier des Bancels stated 
that the amount of light equivalent to 
5 & 10" erg . is able to stimulate the 
retina.” This is “a decimal point followed 
by 11 ciphers and then the figure 5, the 
erg being the amount of energy expended 
in lifting a pound a distance of 3,560,000 
of a foot. The limiting light sensitivity or 
response to light is measured by the ener- 
gizing stimulus corresponding to the ejec- 
tion of one electron from the retina.” 

This authority also says that ‘Other 
investigators place the energy of light nec- 
essary to stimulate the retina at 10° erg 
or the equivalent of the amount of energy 
which, continuously expended, would re- 
quire 60,000,000 years to raise the tem- 
perature of 45 ounce of water one de- 
gree F.’* Bayliss writing several years 
earlier described the retina as “about three 
thousand times as sensitive as the most 
rapid photographic plate.’’*° 

Hecht cites Langley in summary of the 
foregoing to the effect that “The number 
of light quanta necessary for minimal 
visual stimulus is relatively small.’ 

Schlaer quotes Troland as having proposed 
“the photon (1916) as a unit of retinal 
brightness, and expressed it as external 
brightness in millilamberts times 1%.1416 
times the pupil area in square millime- 
iers.”’* He further says that “‘at intensities 


above 1000 photons, illumination is no 
longer a _ controlling factor in visual 
acuity.” 


Another unit of illumination has been 
used by Hecht. He calls this unit a 
quantum. It is defined as the amount of 
light absorbed by one rod. Of this he says, 
“The number of critical events in the 
retina required to produce a visual effect 
lies between five and seven... .”’ 

Further, he says “It is unimportant that 
the intensities delivered to the cornea are 
very much higher than these values, 
since most of the light incident on the 
cornea does not ultimately contribute to 
the initiation of the visual act. .. .’’"* 

Hecht, Schlaer, and Pirenne explain that 
a very small quantity of light operates to 
produce vision no matter to how much 
light the eye is exposed. “About four per 
cent of this incident light,’ they say, ‘‘is 
reflected by the cornea; almost 50 per 
cent is absorbed by the lens and other 
ocular media; and of the rest (46 per 


*Ibid 

0p. cit., p. 512 

“Selig Hecht, “Energy Relations in Vision,” p. 3 

Simon Schlaer, “The Relation Between Visual Acuity 
and Illumination,” p. 165 

Schlaer, “‘The Relation Between Visual Acuity and 
Iilumination,”’ p. 165 

MOp. cit., p. 17 
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cent), at least 80 per cent passes through 
the retina without being absorbed. If cor- 
rections are made for these losses, the 
range of 54 to 148 quanta at the cornea 
become 6 to 14 quanta absorbed by the 
visual purple of the retina.”*® 

Once enough light has been provided for 
effective seeing, very large amounts must 
be added in order to produce a just de- 
tectable difference in sensation. The law 
may be put in these words: “To excite a 
series of sensations differing by equal in- 
crements, the stimuli must increase in 
geometric proportions.” To illustrate, if 
one can just detect the difference between 
10 and 11 foot-lamberts, it would be neces- 
sary to add 64 foot-lamberts to 80 before 
a difference in the illumination could be 
observed.*® 

If this is a sound principle, assume that 
ene has 64 foot-lamberts of lighting in a 
classroom. If he wishes to increase the 
intensity of the light, he should add 80 
foot-lamberts, but there would be no value 
in adding more than that to produce an 
effect unless he went far beyond all reason- 
able bounds. 


2. Visual Purple and the Seeing 
Process 


The admission of light to a classroom is 
a simple process compared with the action 
of the visual mechanism. What takes place 
after light reaches the retina is particularly 
complicated and not well understood. Col- 
lins says,*' 

The reaction . . . is a photo-chemical one, very 
like that which takes place in the photoelectric 
cells that are used for television and numerous 
other purposes. The rods and cones contain a 
chemical compound called visual purple or 
rhodopsin. It is this substance which converts the 
energy of light waves into electric impulses. 

Many investigators have shown that the 
pigment, visual purple, is sensitive to light, 
and it is owing to this sensitivity that 
images of objects can be made on the 
retina. These images are known as opto- 
grams. The effect of light on visual purple 
is to bleach it, whereby it loses some of its 
efficiency. Bayliss says, “The color dis- 
appears rapidly (in light). . Solutions 
of the pigment recover their color when 
allowed to stand in the dark.’’’* 

Wald also says that “On exposure to 
intense light in the retina or in solution, 
rhodopsin (the active principle of visual 
purple) bleaches very rapidly to orange or 
vellow. .. .’”” 


“Energy, Quanta, and Vision,” p. 832. 

16Cf Bayliss, op. cut., D 513. 

A. F. Collins, Experimental Optics, p. 23 (Appleton- 
Century, 1934). 

Op. cit., p. 520. 

George Wald, ‘“‘Area and the Visual Threshold,” p. 46. 
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The inferences from the foregoing are 
clear enough. Exposure to light takes away 
the seeing properties of visual purple, and 
intense light leads to rapid deterioration 
of its active principle, rhodopsin. The ef- 
fectiveness of visual purple is restored in 
the dark. The eye “blink” and closing the 
eyes when one is in a lighted area aid in 
maintaining the visual purple; the latter 
not entirely, for the eye cannot be com- 
pletely closed. Relief and return of effec- 
tiveness come with lower light intensities. 


3. Rods and Cones and the Seeing 
Process 


Bayliss says that visual purple is found 
only in the rods. “Since it is not present 
in the cones,” he says, “it is absent from 
the region of sharpest vision, the fovea 
centralis, though one authority says it may 
diffuse into the fovea from the surrounding 
rods. The rods themselves, Edridge-Green 
regards as being concerned only with the 
formation of pigment and not receptor or- 
gans for light.’’*° There is disagreement on 
this point. 

In general, the theory is that rods and 
cones perform special visual functions. 
Walls says that “Nocturnal vertebrates 
had many rods, and few cones or even 
none. Diurnal species had many cones and 
might even lack rods entirely. Schultze 
suggested that the cone is the receptor for 
photopic (bright-light) vision and that the 
rod is the organ of scotopic (dim-light) 
vision. To this he adds a corollary hy- 
pothesis that the cone alone is responsible 
for color vision. . . .”™ 

Hecht and others in establishing the 
validity of the quantum as a unit of meas- 
urement, refer to the functions of rods and 
cones. They say, “The small number of 
quanta (5 to 14) required for seeing in 
comparison with the large number of rods 
involved (500 in a 10 minute area) pre- 
cludes any significant two quanta absorp- 
tions per rod, and means that in order to 
produce a visual effect, one quantum must 
be absorbed by each of the 5 to 14 rods 

One is justified in concluding here that 
minute quantities of light are required 
for seeing, and that regardless of how much 
light may be present, there are definite 
limits on the amount that can be used. 


4. High Light Intensities and Muscle 
Strain 

The quantity of light which falls upon 
the retina is regulated to some degree by 
the area of the pupillary opening. The 
muscles which control the area of the pu- 
pillary opening relax in dim or low light 
and contract in strong light. Thus, the 
only possibility of muscular strain or fa- 
tigue here occurs when the light is so 
bright as to cause the muscles to contract 

Op. cit.. p. $21. 

2G. L. Walls, The Vertebrate Eve 


Radiation, p. 64 (Cranbrook, 1942) 
2Op. cit., p. 838 


in order to decrease the size of the pupil. 
The stronger the light, the greater the 
strain. This is explained by Walls:** 

The regulation of the size of the pupil . . . is 
accomplished by contractile elements in the iris. 
Some of these are full-fledged involuntary muscle 
cells. . . . Contraction of this muscle reduces the 
diameter of the pupillary circle, though there is 
an obvious minimum below which it cannot be 
further reduced; so a circular pupil like that of 
man cannot be closed entirely. 

The brightness of the image on the ret- 
ina is affected by the sharpness of focus, 
which depends upon the crystalline lens. 
Walls states that “only the central part oi 
the lens is optically good. . . .” He further 
explains that the image will be weaker with 
a smaller pupil (the condition in strong 
lighting). He holds that “a wide dilation 
of the pupil affects the illumination of the 
image more than the area or size of the 
visual field it subtends. . . .”** This means 
that a low light intensity produces a larger 
pupil and a sharper image on the retina. 

Evidently a worker in a fully lighted 
room also requires lower intensities than a 
worker in an area only part of which is 
brightly lighted. He has a much wider 
visual field in the first situation. Wald also 
says, “Increase in the visual field results in 
orderly decreases in the threshold for light 
and color. . . . In every case, the effect of 
increase in area (within limits) brings an 
improvement in visual performance.”*° 
One of the practical implications is that 
individual lighting of desks and machines 
is undesirable in most instances. 


5. Electrical Changes in the Seeing 
Process 

It is evident that the seeing process is 
too complex to insure its effectiveness by 
merely introducing north light or 50 foot- 
lamberts on the desk. Holmgren and others 
have observed that the incidence of light 
is accompanied by electrical changes in the 
retina, in such direction that the nervous 
layer of the retina becomes positively 
charged while the rod and cone layer are 
negatively charged. This state lasts during 
the illumination and disappears when the 
light is removed. 

Commenting on these facts, Bayliss 
says that the condition “is probably due to 
a photo-chemical reaction. If so,” he con- 
tinues, ‘‘one may assume that according to 
the intensity of the illumination, an equi- 
librium will be established at such a posi- 
tion that the rate of recombination of the 
chemical substances is equal to their rate 
of decomposition.”** This state of balance 
would have been evolved over a long period 
of time and is most likely to be found when 
light intensity is low. 


6. Detail in the Visual Process 
The term sensitivity is applied to the 
ability of the eye to respond to light as 
that light is slowly dimmed. It involves 
™UP. cet., Pp. 17 
“Op. cit, p. I 
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threshold of stimulation. There is another 
term of great importance in vision. It is 
acuity. This means the ability to continue 
to see separately and unblurred details of a 
visual object as those details are made 
smaller and placed closer together. Acuity 
has the sense of ‘“‘resolving power” in see- 
ing. Schlaer refers to acuity as follows:?" 

The ability of the eye to distinguish detail is 
dependent among other things, on the intensity 
of illumination falling upon the object. The 
measure of this ability is called visual acuity, 
and is expressed as the reciprocal of the angle 
(in minutes) subtended by the finest detail 
distinguishable. 

Objects appear flat in high and evenly 
diffused light, while uneven distribution 
facilitates perception of form. Schlaer and 
others put it this way: “Visual acuity is 
improved by conditions designed to show 
image contrast.”** In general form, the 
preceding principle has been stated as 
Fechner’s law: 

The whole perception of visible things depends 
upon the difference in illumination and relative 
intensity of light waves reflected from one portion 
of an object as compared with another. 

Practically speaking, north light evenly 
diffused might not materially affect seeing 
of print and color on flat surfaces. They 
would prevent full perception and appre- 
ciation of perspective in paintings and 
drawings, and would definitely reduce per- 
ception of form as of tools and three 
dimensional objects. Work with tools, lab- 
oratory equipment, and with machines 
would become more difficult. Persons not 
understanding the principles involved 
would, when seeing became difficult, tend 
to look for a remedy in more light. 

There seems to be a glaring inconsist- 
ency between high light intensities and the 
activity program, in which work with 
things tends to supplant work with books. 
It is true education calls for the use of 
all the senses, not for the use of the visual 
sense alone. Proper physical development 
is vital to sound education. Likewise, men- 
tal and physical hygiene and growth de- 
mand sunlight and good ventilation. 

Good health and good seeing both seem 
to be opposed to north lighting in class- 
100ms. Its justification calls for a return 
to outmoded ideas concerning educational 
objectives and processes. Only fungus 
plants thrive where sunlight is forbidden. 
The great principles which govern all 
higher forms of life require sunlight to 
make them function. There is a conflict 
between the principle of vital activity and 
unsunlighted rooms. Let us again open 
the schools to the source of activity and 
energy — the sun. 

High light intensities in classrooms are 
unnecessary to good seeing and may be 
detrimental. Complete evenness of diffu- 
sion interferes with perception of detail. 

(Concluded on page 66 

Simon Schlaer The Relation Between Visual 
and = Illumination p. 165 

“Simon Schlaer, Edie Smith, and A. M 
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Scheme No. 9, with a two story classroom wing, was discarded as wholly undesirable. 
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building; (2) the classrooms; (3) the construc- 
tion and engineering problems; (4) the eco- 
nomic or cost results. Each main element was 
laid out schematically with the minor elements 
indicated. The accompanying illustration of 
the scheme for the administrative area will 
lilustrate the method. It was established after 
the following six criteria had been accepted 
from the school authorities: (1) the general 
office should be near the entrance; (2) direct 
iccess general office to principal’s office; 
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(3) direct access general office to health 
clinic; (4) general office convenient to teach- 
ers workroom; (5) separate access to princi- 
pal’s office; (6) central location between 
kindergarten, primary, and intermediate class- 
rooms for control. 

Similar criteria were worked out for the 
(a) auditorium, (b) playroom-cafeteria, (c) 
kindergarten, (d) primary classroom unit, 
(e) intermediate classrooms unit. (See the cut 
of the scheme of the auditorium.) 
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second major 
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schemes of the 


step the acceptabie 
elements were combined into 
floor plan building 
Eight distinct general plans were studied for 
a one-story building and one plan was made 
for a partial two-story building, before the 


schemes for the entire 


tenth and final plan was accepted by the 
school authorities. These general plans were 
subjected to rigid scrutiny to bring out 
vantages and disadvantages of safety, econ- 
omy, administrative convenience, public utili- 
rooms, flexibility for 
In other words 


ad- 


zation of the larger 
possible changes in use, etc. 
both the architects and the school executives 
brought to bear their wide experiences and their 
planning sense to develop a plan that would 
result in a thoroughly workable school build- 
ing — comfortable and effective for children 
teachers, and the public. The advantages of 
the final plan will be readily understood in 
the drawings to be reproduced in Part III 
of this paper. Space permits the showing here 


of only three of the discarded schemes. 


The Classroom Studies 


As the class is the unit of elementary school 
organization, so the classroom is the unit of 
schoolhouse planning. The New Canaan school 
building committee held firmly to the idea 
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type with light from one side; (2) rectangu- 
lar type with adjoining work alcove; (3) end- 
on-type with light from two sides; (4) di- 
agonal type with light from two sides: 
(5) square type with light from side 
and top. 

The committee the square class- 
room as the best solution of the local in- 
structional problem. The square shape allowed 
the greatest flexibility and also produced the 
uniform lighting conditions over the 
entire floor area. The introduction of top light 
in the inner third of the room also produced 
these substantial economies: 

1. A low ceiling (10 
terior wall height 

2. Intimate character. (The ceiling height 
scale with small children.) 

3. Minimum perimeter of exterior 


one 


selected 


most 


feet) means less ex- 


is in 
W ill con- 
struction. 

4. Minimum corridor length 

5. A cantilevered root 
short spans and lightweight beams 

6. Nonstructural partitions permit 


System ol allows 


complete 
flexibility 


Toilets for each classroom irea 


convenience, and 


mean 


better control, more lewer 
] 


total plumbing fixtures 


SECTIONAL CABS 


CLOSET 
STORAGE 


WARDROBE 


STORAGE 


STORAGE 





P— entrance 8 ROOM WING 


SQ.FT. 
TOILET GROSS AREA 1022 
NET AREA 772 


AREA PER PUPIL 26 


SQUARE CLASSROOM WITH CLERESTORY TOP LIGHT AND SIDE LIGHT 


(4) economy; 


maintenance; 


(5) intimate character: (6 


7) adequate 


low 


storage space 


They asked that the superintendent of schools 


nd the 


architects 


prepare 


plans for and 


analyze the several types of classroom layouts 


The 


architec 


+ 
LS 


selected 


five 


parison (see cuts of plans) 


types tor 
(1) conventional 


com 


SECTION THROUGH SQUARE CLASSROOM SHOWING CLERESTORY LIGHTING 


CORRIDOR 


One-Story Building 
The building committee finally decided on a 
building. It felt that 
sideration of convenience 


was the con- 
ind better 


increased 


one-story 
safety 
classrooms more than justified the 


( 


age 
} 
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Architect's Perspective of the new Midland Senior High School, Midland, Texas.— Haynes & Kirby, Architects and iF 
ee sin i 
} Engineers, Lubbock, Texas. | 
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ee 
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West Texas as a result of world demands’ on the part of teachers, administrative staff, who has been responsible for the general edu- = 
t cotton, and meat, has boomed in and the board of education. cational advances in the entire school system. * 
ry] - . pata : - e 
vears. The city of Midland has shared Since September, 1947, the schools have The architectural planning was done by Thd 
. 1 ° . — P ~“* 
s growth and its school system has been conducted an intensive in-service training pro- Messrs. Haynes & Kirby, architects and en- we 
, ’ : . - aa . ‘ Tr = . med 
ged to meet endless problems growing out gram, under the direction of Dr. James Knight, _gineers, Lubbock, Tex.. and the local business om} 
. . > - . . 
of the increase in population. Since 1943 the of the Extension Division of the University problems connected with the structure were 7 
scholastic population of the Midland Inde- of Texas. Dr. Knight and his staff have fur- handled in the office of the director of 
pendent School District has risen from 2478  nished expert consulting service and more business. W. D. Pitman. 
holastics to 4524 1 Q4! in case O than 72 pe nt of the te rs ticipate ne , ; , 
“ype wee eee ee eo po Rd xg ae - : teacher participated The nucleus of the new high school is the 
SZ per cent tivelv 1 the se re the eral ° 8 ° 
1ona a Midland 1 Leted . I; A 7 = 04 one your bP _— Aye r mall, original high school building, which was 
S 1h idijan I < mi te S I ugust O49 y 5 te S . ° . ° 
> con- y a ch ol buildir oe . or a ot lio _ Sg physically in perfect condition and which 
ler constructi S ngs sting part it three seks cS r i ‘ oe ; . 
better e a nstructl ne choo yulidin costl part In a ree wee _ Wor 10p,_ under 1 could be added to effectively by transforming 
’ $1,824,000. In 1947, two elementary schools staff of five instructors from the University the cl 1 lal P Heinys Si ademi 
er" : a. . : he classrooms and laboratories into academic: 
reasec vere completed in 1948 the Midland Me- The schools since 1947 have carried on a lassrooms 
morial Football Stadium with a seating ca- program of special education for exceptional The build; hick i — 
: ~b , rally sicte three 
pacity of 10,187 persons was opened. During pupils who are, for one or another reason cnt an. c | in b ilding 
+h “ ' . units —a gymnas a class ) g 
he year 1949-50, a new high school, with a unable to take their places in the regular mo . ere ny . ay oy — a 
. new gymnasium and an auditorium seating classes. Since 1948. the Midland schools have ~ SS ee oe in yer ee ‘00 
' 2 j : r ateteri: ) Ss a Sile approximately OC 
| 1800 persons, is being completed employed a visiting teacher to handle the , 7 an . ‘The, Ny 1 A Kt oe y : 
} + r 4 : DY - = . 8 ¢ tse S i Oo -vez 
: rhe assessed valuation of the Midland In- absentee problem and to help children in " f 1 hi h rn ¥ ff ree » . ro | 
s : , ° ; ct - y > y ctate a > 
[ dependent School District has jumped from families where social problems are the cause eS age Sener, Corry 8 ane 
¢ ae . » na ‘ . y m. 
' $10,250,000 in 1943 to more than $27,000,000 of extended absences or even withdrawals. program ove a ; ‘ 
1949. An expansion of the services of the During 1949-50, the Midland schools em- , The building is in modern design, with a 
ools paralleling and even exceeding the ployed a director of instruction, a director of brick facing and granite trim. The windows 
° ° ° ~ _ . ) >» ctee - > ac alt « 72 
rease in population has been in progress music, and a supervisor of art. Each of these -— teel, and the roof - asphalt and gravel 
7 > . ‘ ’ > ‘ ‘ ste 
nce 1943. In 1948, a Superintendent’s Ad- three serve to co-ordinate the work on the The auditorium building has a complete 
* ° wr . , of tage >of ~¢ > . 
visory Council was formed, consisting of a elementary level and to provide a uniformity : age, orchestra pit, sae PACture PrOpectsen 
ember of each of the elementary and high of purpose next to impossible without central booth. It has a seating capacity of 1800 and 
school faculties. The superintendent and the organization and co-ordination. careful attention has been given to acoustics 


incil meet regularly and have been respon ind ventilation. Adjoining the stage is a vocal 


the democratic formulation of much The New High School Building music room. In addition, there is a large band 
of the school policy now approved by the : hall with eight practice rooms, an office for 


Caneel 
ane 


rd of education. The work of the Council The educational planning for the new high the music director, a storage room for uni- 
has been accompanied by a considerably in- school building was « arried on during 1946—48 forms, etc. Near by is the large cafeteria 


reased sense of satisfaction and responsibility under the direction of Supt. Frank Monroe fitted to seat approximately 500 pupils. The 
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Architect’s Perspective, Gymnasium Building, Midland Senior High School, Midland, Texas. 
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Second Floor Plan, Midland Senior High School, Midland, Texas. 
tchen is equipped with the most modern is fitted with folding bleachers, can be divided tional agriculture shops have unit heaters, 
gas ranges, dishwashers, a walk-in type re- into two play courts for boys and girls, and operated in warm weather as supplementary 
trigerator, et there are complete adjoining locker and ventilators 
Ihe classroom building is joined to the shower rooms, team rooms, offices, and stor- The building was financed by a bond issue 
uditorium by means of a covered walkway, age rooms. A separate classroom is arranged as a part of a general school building program od 
which leads also to the cafeteria and musi for special exercise for children who cannot issue. The cost in round figures was $1,000,000 ae | 
| rooms. On the first floor there are eight participate in the regular group work. The o 7} 
ndard classrooms, a series of rooms for building is a dignified modern design with - ee: _— ye 
the business education department, a foods hardwood floors, glazed tile wainscoting, and BALTIMORE COUNTY BUILDINGS 
boratory, a clothing laboratory, and a model coustical ceiling At Towson, Md., a survey has been completed So 
emaking unit. In addition, there is an The entire plant is fitted with low-pressure 1 44 county school districts, revealing that 5190 PT 
idministrative suite for the superintendent steam heating provided by means of gas fired ™*™ housing units are in various stages of con id 
nd the board of education, and a separate teel boilers. The gymnasium and the voca- 5 {UCHOn In ees ay. ee agp ton Piva 7 
| suite for the building principal and the school nee ty See ees ee Se ee 
of teachers, bus drivers, and parent-teacher mem 
\ meaner Finally there is a large study hall and bers, sought to yy an actual count of new 
} vell-equipped library homes being erected in the county school districts 
J On the second floor there are 12 additional Based on an average family of 3.7 persons, the 
f standard classrooms. a biology laboratory, a new homes will provide accommodations for more 


than 19,000 persons, This high rate of home con 
struction poses additional oe for the county 
schools, which are already hard-pressed tor suth 
cient classroom = space 4 1949 there was an 
increase of 2760 children, and next September it 
is expected there will be an increase of 400 


laboratory 1 general 


science roon i science department omice witli 
preparation ind Storage rooms in art room 


. ] » e } } ] : + ; 
special room which also serves as a studen 


rganization meeting room, toilets. and teach 


ers rooms 


ae 
y 


» | The corridors and stairs are finished with 


WILL HOLD SCHOOL BUILDING CLINIC 


4 school building clinic for educators and 
hool board members from Nebraska, Iowa, 
uth Dakota, and Kansas, will be held October 


| 4 
| errazzo floors, glazed tile wainscoting 


lls, and acoustic tile ceilings 


The classrooms are finished with asphal 


oe 


floors, plaster walls, acoustic tile ceilings through 11, at the University of Omaha, Omaha, 
; nd hardwood trim. The seating is of the Neb 
, newest movable types. Windows are fitted Well-known experts in the school building field 
Venetian blinds and where desirable with have been obtained to take part in the program 


ind to discuss such topics as school maintenance, 
equipment, and supplies, and the planning ol 
new school buildings. There will also be exhibits 
by architects and manufacturers of equipment 
ind supplies 


CREDIT TO MR. ENGLEMAN 


raw shades for darkening 
The toilet rooms are fitted with heavy-duty 
type fixtures, flush valves, tile floors and 


ladoes ind plaster ceilings 





The Gymnasium 


— . 2 Frank M The description of the Lincoln Elementary 
—_ The gymnasium building is planned to pro . Fran onroe Bcieeal Seliiinn Peseesen. Wem. in one 
mote a complete program of physical educa Superintendent of Schools, prepared by Supt. Edwin E. Engleman. Thi 


ion and indoor sports. The main room, which Midland, Texas. editor regrets that credit was not given 





Unconventional and Efficient — 





Wapakoneta Builds 


Functional Elementary 


World 


as recording the 


The decade following the close ot 
War II will be memorable 
breaking of the shackles of conventionality in 
the design of elementary school 
More than any period in the 
American school architecture 
have seen efforts for increasing the size ot 
schoolrooms, for developing layouts 
to fit instructional programs and methods, for 
making experiments in natural and artificial 
lighting, heating, in furniture and 
equipment, and for bringing exterior 
down to the understanding of children. Soar 
ing costs have not discouraged school boards 
from seeking completeness and generous over 
all comforts as well as 
flexibility for, the ever growing and changing 
educational services which together make up 
elementary public education 

The new Wapakoneta 
plant is the result of careful educational plan- 
ning for an expanding educational program 


buildings 
history of 
these vears 
intended 


} le " 
Dullt-in 


design 


r 4 BY ‘ na 
idaptabili \ 0 ind 
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First Floor Plan, Elementary School, Wapakoneta, Ohio. 


nd for an increasing school population in a 


growing new neighborhood of homes and a 


rural area. The building occupies one end of 


a ten-acre site and serves a kindergarten and 
grades one through six. The one-story layout 
is reminiscent of a huge hand with a corridor 


244 teet long running north and south, with 


five wings (ultimately there will be six) ex 
tending to the east. On the west side of the 
orrlidor tacing e principal stree Iront,. are 
kindergarten w fenced-in playground, rest 
ooms, a health clinic, an art room, the ad- 
nistrative offices, an auditorium-gymnasiun 


ch wing s ree rooms. There is a Six 
oot corridor o e sou side of the wing 
le dil gy 8) l end 00 The he ght ot the 
orridor ct ng 1s ne feet, while that o the 
lassroom is twelve, which allows three feet 


of glass-block construction in the upper wall 


| 
on the south side of the classroom. This gives 


rhting for the two 


rooms 


FIRST 


36 


along 


FLOOR 


Strong, Strong & Strong, 


School 


the corridor, and north and east lighting for 


the end room 

Phe main windows are on the north of each 
classroom and do not call for any shades since 
the sun will not shine in during class hours 
it any time. Each room is 24 by 38 feet in 
ize, with asphalt-tile floors, acoustical-board 
ir wood panel board to a height of 


nine feet on walls, and painted cement block 


no ‘ 
Lid i 


the remainder of the height to the ceiling. 


Each classroom has a work counter, sink, and 


; 


irinking fountain located in back of the room. 


Plenty of cabinet space, tackboard, and chalk- 


board are provided. The primary grades have 


h 


irdrobes and toilet facilities in each room. 


The intermediate grades have steel lockers in 


halls. The primary rooms have been fur- 


shed with individual tables and chairs, while 
he intermediate grades have desks of the lat- 
est design. All windows where the sun can 
enter have draw curtains of glass-woven 
} 


fabric cloth on traveagse rods 


PLAN 


Architects, Lima, Ohio. 
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The new Elementary School, Wapakoneta, Ohio, as seen from the northwest. Strong, Strong & Strong, Architects, Lima, Ohio. 
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Details of main front looking toward the kindergarten. A display cabinet showing pupils’ work. 
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Top Left: typical classroom looking toward the work area. Right: classroom lighted from two sides. Center Left: the kindergarten ! 
entrance is in scale with the young pupils who use it. Right: view of classroom looking toward clerestory windows. Bottom Left: sk 
the kindergarten. Right: the kindergarten playground is surrounded with a protective brick wall. 


di 
The kindergarten is located on the north- has its own wardrobe and toilet facilities deep stage. It has a maple floor, acoustical- ge 
west corner of the plot and has its own play- windows on the north and south sides, and a board ceiling, and an acoustical-transite panel . 
yard area enclosed with a brick wall. The large storage room. It also has a work counter on the rear wall. It will seat about 600 people. a 
room has a separate entrance, and is 24 by . sink, and drinking fountain The toilets, which are fitted with heavy- 7 
48 feet in size. The floor is made of wood The combination auditorium-gymnasium has cuty chinaware fixtures, are finished with ter- 
blocks and has radiant floor heat. This room 1 46 by 66-foot floor spac ind an 18 foot Cosctated an e 65) 
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Self Help Through — 


A Self-Survey for Developing a 


School Building Program M. R. Sumption* 


Communities interested in developing a 
school building program suited to their 
special needs and adapted to their financial 
resources are provided with a blueprint for 
doing the job themselves in the following 
step-by-step outline. With the suggested 
sequence of steps, school boards, teachers, 
and students working together can de- 
termine scientifically and accurately their 
school building needs and how to meet 
them efficiently. Only a minimum of con- 
sultant service by professionally trained 
educators experienced in conducting school 
surveys is required. 

Che self-survey is based on procedures 
developed in a series of citizen-teacher- 
student surveys conducted last year in 
Illinois towns. In each of these surveys the 
actual work of collecting data was done by 
a local committee of school board members, 
school administrators and teachers, pupils, 
and lay persons interested in public educa- 
tion 

From its inception to completion an 
important function of the self-survey is to 
keep the people informed of its activities 
and the progress which is being made. A 
public relations program for the survey is 
outlined in the accompanying chart. 


I. PURPOSE OF THE SURVEY 

The purpose of the survey is to develop a 
ound, long-range, school building program based 
yn the educational needs of the community 


Il. ORGANIZATION OF THE SURVEY 

WORKERS 

4. Secure the consultative services of one 0! 
two professionally trained educators experienced 
in school surveys. Your state department of edu 
cation, the college of education of your state 
university or teachers college, and private insti 
tutions with departments of education, should 
be able to supply such persons 


B. Select a Central Survey Committee. 


1. Thi mmmittee hould consist of between 
and 15 people drawn from the following 
Me ‘ 
I The board of education 1 or 
b) Teachers in the system 4 or § 
Students from the upper grades — 1 o1 
d) Laymen of the community 5 or 6 


The superintendent of schools (ex officio 
Base or selection 
a) The board member or members should be 
selected by the board itself on the basis of com 
petency, interest, availability for meetings and 
skill in working with a group 
b) Teacher members should be selected by the 
teaching staff and should be representative of the 
different levels of instruction, as well as the 
geographic areas of the district if it is large and 
ontains widely separated attendance units. Need- 
less to say, they should possess the characteristics 
mentioned in connection with board members 
If there is a student council, this body may 


"Head, Field Service Dir n, University of Illinois 


make the selection, if not it is usually best for 
the superintendent in consultation with teachers 
to select the student membership. Care should 
be taken to designate mature, serious-minded, and 
able students who are genuinely interested in the 
future of their schools. 

d) The choice of laymen for the committee 
should formally be the responsibility of the board 
of education. The superintendent may well pre- 
sent a list of names to the board after consulting 
with the members of his staff. The invitation to 
proposed members should come from the board 

The lay membership should be truly repre- 
sentative of all the district and include persons 
of: (1) both sexes, (2) different economic and 
social status, (3) different localities within the 
district, (4) different vocations 
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factors in 


showing relations of 
self-survey for school building program. 


Chart 


Selections should be made in terms of what 
persons can and will do rather than what organ 
izations they represent. If a person is competent 
interested, and has the time, it is immaterial 
whether he is a member of ten organizations or! 
none. Members of the Central Survey Committee 
should represent the school community, not a 
segment of it. 


C. Organization of the Central Survey Com- 
mittee. 

At the first meeting the superintendent should 
act as chairman and see that members of the 
groups become acquainted with one another and 
explain the need for a survey to determine school 
housing needs. He or a member of the professional 
consultant staff should explain how a _ building 
survey is made and why the committee’s help is 
essential. He will explain the general structure 
of the survey and show how the various informa 
tion may be collected, classified, and validated 
In addition the committee should be acquainted 
with its function of appraising the data and draw 
ing conclusions on which a building program may 
be developed 

4 chart or outline of the areas of study and 
their relationship to the central proble m should 


liscussed see a 


39 


be presented and ompanying 


chart.) The relationship of each area to the 
problem of school buildings should be carefully 
explained 

The work of the survey cannot and should not 
be done in its entirety by the Central Committee. 
If properly organized, the survey will involve a 
large number of people through the use of sub- 
committees and local individuals. In fact, an 
extremely large proportion of the school staff 
should participate in one way or another in the 
course of the project. Many students and citizens 
will be able to give valuable help as the various 
areas of inquiry are explored. The Central Com- 
mittee actually functions as a planning, co-or- 
dinating, and executive committee. It is the focal 
point around which subcommittees and individ- 
uals work. 

In order that the committee may operate effi- 
ciently, a chairman and a secretary should be 
elected. Minutes of each meeting should be kept 
and recorded and the various reports of subcom- 
mittees and individuals should be assembled, co- 
ordinated, and fitted into the survey report 


Ill, AREAS TO BE EXPLORED 

A. The Community and Its People. 

1. Historical background including recent de- 
velopments 

2. Economic analysis of the community 

a) Agricultural products 

b) Industries 

c) Distributive enterprises 

da) Professional services, ets 

e) Job opportunities 

3. Inventory of basic social services 

a) Hospitals 

b) Recreational facilities 

c) Churches 

d) Public auditoriums, et: 

4. Transportation facilities 

a) Transportation within the community 

b) Transportation to and from the community 

Types of roads in district 

5. Description of the population 

a) Percentage of foreign-born 

b) Percentage of white and colored 
Mobility lactors 
a Birth rate fo past 10 years 

Mortality rate for past 10 years 

6. Changes in population 

a) General population trends over past 4 or 5 
decades 

b) Estimated present population 
Estimated future population 
Direction of population growth 

a) Areas where population is growing 

b) Areas where population is static 

c) Areas where population is decreasing 

8. Location of minor population 

a) Spot maps showing location of all children 
irom O to 18 years of age, according to age levels 

9. School enrollments 

a) Enrollments in past years 

b) Present enrollments 

c) Estimated future enrollments 


B. The 
Want. 

1. The philosophy of the schools 

The de pth of the desired educational pro 

cram: 

a) Nursery school 

6) Kindergarten 

c) Elementary school 

d) Junior high school 

¢) Senior high school 


Educational Program the People 
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f) Community or junior college (grades 13 
and 14) 

g) Adult education 

3. The breadth of the 
program 

a) Nature and extent of vocational education 

b) Nature and extent of academic education 

c) Nature and extent of life problems education 

d) Nature and extent of creative type ol 
education 

e) Nature and extent of extracurricular 
provision 

4. Provisions for education of exceptional 
children 

5. Provisions for pupil service 

a) Guidance 

b) Health Service 

c) Psychological services 


ad) Hot lunches 


de sired 


educational 


C. The Financial Ability of the School Dis- 
trict. 


1. The assessed valuation of the district 


a) Total 
b) Per pupil 
The present indebtedness of the distri 


a) Schedule of payments, past and tutur 
b) Legal debt limitations 

The source of school income 
a) Local taxation 
») State funds 

Federal funds 

d) Tuition 

e) Other income 

4. Expenditure patterns and trend 

a) Current expense for each year of past 
decade 

b) Debt retirement and capital outlay for ea 
year of past decade 

5. Effort to support school 

a) School levies for each year of past decadk 

b) Maximum levies possible 

c) Record of voter’s reactions to increase ol! 
levies, bond proposals, and site acquisitions 

d) Proportion of local tax dollar 
schools 


6. Maximum bonding potential 


going 


D. The Present Schoolhousing Situation. 
1. Present buildings 
a) Location 
b) Description 
c) Capacity 
2. Present sites 
a Location 
») Description 
Evaluation of buildings and site 
4. Utilization of building 
a) Pupils 
rooms 
b) Facilities and equipment of each building 
5. Possibilities for remodeling building 
6. Possible sites for new building 


housed in each building vacant 


IV. ANALYSIS OF THE FACTS 
COLLECTED 

A. How many students will need housing in 
each of the next 10 to 20 years? 

B. Where will the students be located ? 

C. What are the implications of the proposed 
educational program for the type of buildings 
needed ? 

D. What are the implications of the financial 
situation for a long range building program ? 

E. In what respects is the present school plant 
adequate and suitable for the proposed educa 
tional program and estimated enrollments? 

F. In what respects is it 
unsuitable ? 


inadequate and 


V. APPLICATION OF ACCEPTED CRI- 
TERIA OF GOOD SCHOOLHOUSING 
A. The profession of education, through long 
years of study, has set up a set of criteria for 
good housing facilities. These criteria should be 
analyzed and applied in the light of the facts 
collected. These criteria relate to such things as 
1. Site requirement: 


a) Size 
b) Desirability of location 
c) Safety 
d) Economy 
e) Accessibility 
2. Space requirements per pupil 
Vinimum and maximum size of 
attendance units 
4. Maximum travel distances for pupils 
5. Grade organizations 
6 Special services to be housed 
7. General design of building 


e ficient 


VI. THE RECOMMENDED SCHOOL 
BUILDING PROGRAM 
A. This is the master plan which plots th 
course of school plant construction over a period 
of years. It should contain recommendations 
relative to 
1. The nature and extent of the educational 
program to be housed 
2. Location and size of new building sites 
3. Location of new buildings 
4. Type of new buildings to be constructed 
a) Elementary, junior high, senior high, etc 
b) Number of stories 
General over-all design 
5. Areas of the educational program to be 
housed in each building 
Approximate size of each buildin 


7. Remodeling and additions to existing bui 
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8. Elimination of old buildings 

9. Priorities to be assigned each unit of con- 
struction 

10. Estimated cost of building program 

11. A plan of action to effect the program 


VII. KEEPING THE PEOPLE INFORMED 

\. The people of the community should be 
kept informed from the beginning of the survey 
until all the facts are obtained. Facts and figures 
should be reported as they are discovered. Recom- 
mendations should be reserved for the final re- 
port to the board of education 


B. Media of Publicity 
1. Newspaper 


include: 


Study groups 


Radio Conducted tours of 

Films new school houses in 
4. Pictures other communities 
5. School paper 8. Exhibits 


C. A Good Public Relations Program Works 
[wo Ways: 


1. It keeps people informed of the work of 
survey committees 
2. It provides ways and means by which all 


pe ople in the 
+} 


district may make their opinions 
1e appropriate committ« 
D. The complete survev report 


known to 


isions and recommendations, should be sub 


Th Board 


general 


A School Board Member’s Creec 


Sug 


As a member of a board of education, 
[ hold a great public trust. I am respon- 
sible for providing the means whereby our 
\merican way of life is to be improved and 
to endure. I am responsible for the educa- 
tion of our people, and particularly youth, 
that each person may become what he de 
sires to become and is able to become; that 
he becomes intellectually and spiritually 
competent, economically and socially suc 
cessful and happy; that he becomes a re 
sponsible citizen, home member, learner, 
and worker. I freely give the necessary 
time to this great service, but most im- 
portant, and knowing the responsibilities 
vested in me, I give and use my best 
judgment in considering and deciding the 
welfare of the schools. 

\s a lay citizen, representing the people, 
{ do not know nor do I need to know, the 
complex details of education or adminis- 
tration. I am not expected to do this work, 
but I am responsible for seeing that the 
work is done. My work as a board member 
consists of choosing competent personnel 
to do the work, deciding within the pro- 
visions of law, what is to be done, and ap 
praising the work to see that it is done 
competently and economically. I believe in 


*Associate Professor of Education, San Frar State 


ggested by A. B. Murphy* 


lay control but in professionally competent 
teaching and administration. 

My foremost specific responsibility, as a 
board member, is to choose a competent 
executive officer and make him generally 
responsible for the entire school system. | 
look to him for leadership; I expect him 
to keep me informed as to the needs and 
accomplishments of the schools, based upon 
the facts in the case. I must make my own 
decisions, 

I do not assume authority, not granted 
by the board, such as offering a position, 
asking for a resignation, or promising a 
contract to anyone. I abide by majority 
decisions of the board. I carefully consider 
petitions, resolutions, and complaints, and 
[ dispose of them in the best interests of 
the schools. I do not seek special privileges 
for myself, my relatives, and friends. I do 
not criticize school employees publicly. I 
desire to provide such conditions as will 
increase and reward competent service to 
the schools. I desire that the people of the 
community shall have an education that is 
as complete and adequate as is possible 
to provide. 

With dignity and honor I serve the 
people; with humility and to the best of 
my ability, I discharge my great public 
trust. 
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Helping the Teacher — 


THE AUDIO-VISUAL DIRECTOR 


Most of us give lip service to the fact that 
a wide variety of teaching materials, well 
used, can increase the effectiveness of our 
teachers. If we really accept this fact, how- 
ever, there can be little argument about the 
need for a director of audio-visual services 
Most jobs in a school system get done pretty 
much in proportion to the time and emphasis 
put on them. Let us look at the qualifications 
of the man who should be doing this job for 
your s¢ hools 


Qualifications of the Director 


The director of audio-visual services should: 
Know the kinds ol 


teaching materials — not just films 


sources Of Many 


?, Be familiar with all types of projection 
equipment 

3. Be able to organize the effective circula 

n of materials 

+. Be able to keep his equipment serviced 
nd running 

5. Be thoroughly familiar with the local 
curriculum 

6. Sell the board of education and the com- 
munity on the program 

Be skillful in working with teachers 

Obviously this is a large order. At the very 
least, it means that the best available person 
is needed for the job Many of the skills and 
techniques required can be learned in service 
by an alert person. But we should not expect 
excellent results from a teacher who is as- 
signed this duty on his “off period,” or from 
the physics teacher merely because he is 
handy with equipment.” 

Assuming that we believe that the audio 
visual director is something more than a 
checker-in-and-out of films, how do we pro 
ceed? How can we develop a genuinely effec- 
tive teaching materials service, in view of 
limited budgets, and of faculties who have 
not yet become aware of the potentialities 
and scope of a broad program of teaching 
materials? Here is an approach which by its 
nature may help you develop both a more 
effective materials service and a continuous 
rise in the level of utilization of teaching 
materials 

1. Inventory your audio-visual resources 
Your inventory will bring to light a varied 
assortment of globes, maps, charts, graphs 
pictures, film strips 
equipment, materials for making marionettes 
ind the like. Many of these items will be 
little used and can be shared with other 
teachers in the school or school system. Too 
often, teachers think solely in terms of mo 
tion pictures or, at least, projected pictures 
Actually, a wide range of equally valuable 


glass slides, projection 


Mf 
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The main job of the Director of Visual Education is to continually help teachers 
improve their use of audio-visual materials. 


audio-visual materials are probably now avail- 


ible in your school or schools 

2. Set up a long-term plan. The director 
and his committee should decide the general 
ireas of the curriculum in which better ma 
terials are most needed. Funds and the avail- 
ibility of materials will not permit fulfilling 
this entire plan it once. As a general guide 
however. it will prevent the purchase of ma- 
terials of little importance in the curriculum 
and will encourage a better rounded library 

3. Buy only materials that fit tmportant 
curriculum needs. All reputable companies 
illow examination of films, film strips, 2 by 2 
in. slides. glass slides, and similar materials 
before-purchase. The practice of most libraries 
in the past has been to call in for preview 
materials which sound promising and to buy 


those found useful. A better procedure, now 


possible with the more varied offerings of pro 
ducers, is to deliberately set out to find good 
materials in areas where they are needed - 
ireas such as the study of health, beginning 
irithmetic or peoples of Europe 

+. Supplement the central library with rental 
ind free materials. The number rented will 
become less as the program grows However 
1e case of some titles of films which are 


needed only occasionally, we may find that 


the most economical answer will always lie 


y ] 
In rental 


5. As the long-term program grows, conside1 
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depositing some films and many film strips, 
slides, felt materials, and other relatively in- 
expensive materials on a semipermanent basis 
in schools with an enthusiastic and active 
program 


Two Main Functions 

Now, let’s look at the job of the audio-visual 
director from another angle. The director has 
two main functions to perform. One function 
deals with the machanics of getting materials 
to teachers when they are needed. There must 
be an effective system for getting and handling 
teacher requests for materials, for keeping ma- 
terials and equipment in good condition, for 
idequate records. This function is not difficult 
ind requires only careful planning and or 
ganization 

The other function of the director is much 
more important —and more difficult. The di- 
rector must continually work with teachers 
in order to become sensitive to their problems 
ind needs and to help them to increase the 
effectiveness and skill with which they use 
classroom materials. Without in-service train- 
ing, a program which brings about a mere 
increase in the quantity of materials used 
will fall of its own weight within a short time 
No community can be expected to spend in- 
creasing amounts of money for teaching ma- 
terials unless it can be shown that better 
education is resulting 
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Operating clinics for teachers are a must. Fear of the equipment is a prime reason 
why teachers fail to use projected pictures. 


What are some techniques and devices for 
improving the use of audio-visual 
Here are a few means which are being used 
successfully. 


aids? 


1. The audio-visual committee. Many schools 
organizational 


Such a committet 


ind school systems find this 
device especially efiective 
would usually include a representative from 
each department or teaching area if within a 
single school, or it would include a representa- 
tive from each school in a school system 

This committee can 
Its advice should be 
what 


serve many purposes 
sought on questions 0! 
materials will be 


rented, and through 


purchased and whicl 
there 
will come increased understanding of the use- 


such discussions 
ful place of films and other materials. General 
policies of the audio-visual service, questions 
of budgets, procedures regarding the use ot! 
free materials — all can be discussed by such 
a group, with resulting improvement in the 
understanding of the problems involved in 
making teaching more Then, and 
perhaps this is the greatest contribution ot 
such a group, we shall have in each depart- 
ment or building at least one teacher whose 
growing understanding will gradually be com- 
municated to his fellow Such an 
audio-visual committee can be the !eaven in 
in entire program. 


2. The local bulletin 
school systems 


effective 


teachers. 


In many schools and 
a “Newsletter,” is distributed 
periodically to all teachers. Such a bulletin 
can list new materials, publicize cases of ex- 
cellent utilization, report significant develop- 
ments in audio-visual use elsewhere. Over a 
period of time, the cumulative effect of such 
1 bulletin can be significant 


3. An audio-visual workshop. This needs to 


be only a room where teachers can view ma 
terials 


make 


learn to use equipment and learn to 
their own teaching materials 
mounted pictures, and the like. These experi- 
ences are very important to teachers. In a poll 
hundred 


- slides 


of several Michigan teachers the 
ibsence of, or in idequac Vv in these three items 
blocks” which these 


teachers felt prevented their effective use of 


led all others in a list of 


1udio-visual materials 
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4. Listings in course outlines. As basic ma- 
terials are added to a library, they should be 
part of regular course outlines, 
ilong with reference books and other accepted 
classroom experiences. 


listed as a 


5. Audio-visual courses. There can be either 
noncredit local classes provided for teachers 
or regular credit courses. Not 
Michigan 


evening classes to its teachers on a completely 


long ago one 


school system offered a series of 
voluntary basis. They were surprised to enroll 
nearly 10 per cent of the faculty of six hun- 
dred, plus many community people. A credit 
course in your community can usually be ar- 
with the 
college or university. 


6 Other devices 


ranged most conveniently located 
Many other occasions will 
further his 


He will make meetings and demon- 


arise when an alert director can 
program 
strations available for institute and other re- 
gional meetings. He will speak, whenever pos- 
sible, to parent groups and service clubs. He 

ay want to subscribe to several good trade 
magazines and circulate them among his teach- 
be constantly alert to every oppor- 
tunity to tell his story 

Without 
task of the audio-visual 
help teachers use better the teaching materials 
they have 


1 


question, then, the biggest single 
director will 


be to 


The director will find varying con- 
regarding the 


] 1] 
] " 


s, ranging all the way from the pufely 


cepts place of classroom ma- 
teria 
entertainment notion to a genuine appreciation 
of audio-visual materials as an integral part 
of the teaching process. He will be faced with 
ipathy and fear of the equipment. Obviously 
his problem is complicated. His goal cannat be 
reached in one year or with any single tech- 
nique. He will need patience, a clear view of 
the goal and many 
making a contribution to 


education in his community 


ipproaches if he is to 


succeed in better 


A Pupil Contribution Plan for 
School Systems 


Mendel Milton Tubis* 


‘What, another collection!” 

This exclamation of consternation was ut- 
tered by principals, teachers, parents, and pu 
pils of the Camden, N. J., public school sys- 
tem whenever the youngsters were called upon 
to contribute again to the many welfare 
which, with the approval of the 
board of education, made an annual plea for 
funds among the public school children 

No one could justly accuse Camden’s school 
children of being selfish. Any group of young- 
sters, many needing aid themselves, that gave to 
five charitable groups approximately $7,500 in 
1945-6, $7,700 in 1946 $6,200 in 1947-8 
1948-9, certainly is not lacking in 


agencies 


$6 .000 in 
harity 


Individual Drives 
Although every agency represented a worthy 


*Principal of the Bergen and Central Schools, Camden 


cause, much vaiuable time went from studies 
for the collections. Teachers complained: “We 


scarcely have time to teach any more.” In 
iddition there was the continuous clamor of 
other charitable groups desiring to launch 


similar drives. If permitted to do so, the num- 
ber of collections would have risen to seven, 
eight, or perhaps ten. The frequent presence 
of money in the schools was a temptation to 
petty thievery. Parents expressed annoyance 
because they were constantly dunned for funds 
by their children 

The entire school system felt the need for 
improvement. In 1948 a committee of prin- 
cipals was set up with the writer as chairman 

Other communities reported a variety of 
solutions. The general practice was to limit 
efforts to one or two agencies. For Camden 
to do that would have eliminated organizations 
to which the children had been contributing 
for several years. 
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After much study and deliberation a plan 
was outlined by the committee, and approved 
by the benefiting welfare agencies, the Prin- 
cipals Council, the Teachers’ Union, and the 
Teachers’ Association. The superintendent of 
schools, Dr. Leon N. Neulen, then submitted 
the plan to the board of education, which 
adopted it for operation for the school year 
1949-50 


The Plan 


The plan is called the Camden Public 
Schools Welfare Chest and is based on a 
community chest pattern. It is administered 
by a committee consisting of three principals 
nd three teachers appointed by the superin- 
tendent of schools to serve for a period of 
three years. Drives are held for two weeks 

October and two weeks in January. The 
noney collected is divided among five local 
organizations. The sum allotted to each is 
ised on the approximate percentage which 
each organization had received from the total 
lections made over the past four years 
Under direction of the teachers and princi- 
ils, pupils run the entire drive. A speakers’ 


ireau from the junior and senior high schools 
nds students to stimulate action in the 
Ss Ss hools l 1¢ records ire kept by high 
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school bookkeeping students, who list all re- 
ceipts and make up an annual statement which 
includes allotments to the various agencies. 
City-wide publicity material is prepared and 
printed by students. Each school arranges a 
staff of its own pupils to carry on the drive 
within their respective schools. 

Money collected is deposited by each school 
in the bank under the board of education’s 
“School Activities Account.” The bank de- 
posit receipts are turned over to the chair- 
man of the administrative committee who 
transmits them to the student bookkeepers 
for recording. 

The administrative chairman then issues a 
written authorization to the treasurer of the 
board of education, to send checks to the 
organizations belonging to the chest 

Admission of new agencies to the chest, or 
the exclusion of old ones, depends upon the 
committee's recommendation to the superin- 
tendent of schools and subsequent action by 
the Camden Board of Education. The pres- 
ent beneficiaries are the March of Dimes; 
Camden County Tuberculosis Association; 
Camden County Community Chest: Betty 
Bachrach Home; Elks Crippled Children’s 

Junior Red Cross collections. ac- 


cording to national regulations, are carried on 


Committe e 


; , 
ndependentlyv of the plan 


Informing School Electors on a 
School Bond Issue 


Dwight B. Ireland* 


The preliminary work which precedes an 
election for additional millage to initiate a 
school-building program must be well organ- 
ized and thoroughly planned if the election 
s to be successful. There seems to be two 
schools of thought regarding the method for 
doing this job. One group urges a forceful 
campaign which involves contests for votes 
posters, circulars, parades, and all of the other 
neans at one’s disposal to stir people up and 
win their support through an emotional ap- 
proach. The other group objects to these meth- 
ods and insists that the campaign be carefully 
thought through and presented in a logical 
order so that the facts supporting the need for 
expanded physical facilities are set forth in a 
clear fashion and the need is sufficiently evi- 
dent to justify the support of every thought- 


tul school elector. 


Determining the Approach 

Che type of community in which one lives 
is perhaps the determining factor in choosing 
the more effective method of soliciting public 
support. In Birmingham, Mich., the latter ap- 
proach was used. There seems to be objection 
in this community to the fanfare of an emo- 
tional campaign for the support of the schools 
Parents have voiced their objections to notices 
urging parents to vote for the schools and 
lelivered to the home by the child, to letters 


tendent of Schools, Birmingham, Mich 


urging people to vote for the bond issue, and 
to any type of pressure offered in support of 
the issue 

As a result of this situation, the members of 
the board of education decided that they 
would appear in every school in the district 
(eight schools) and present the entire story 
as logically and completely as possible. The 
parent-teacher association in each school used 
its own method of urging parents to take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to know the facts 
supporting the issue by attending the meet- 
ing which was conveniently planned for them 
in their neighborhood school. The members of 
the board of education felt that they were 
lending support to the issue by being present 
as a body and endorsing the plan. They made 
it clear that every aspect of the program had 
been discussed in board meetings and that 
compromises had been made within the board; 
that board members were seeking the best 
possible answers to their problems and were 
anxious to find any fallacies in their thinking; 
and that the program as presented would be 
the program endorsed and supported by the 
entire board of education unless serious errors 
were pointed out which required reconsidera- 
tion by the board. On this premise the meet- 
ings were set up within a period of four weeks 
and the building program was presented to the 
public. The meetings were especially well 
attended in the elementary schools with audi- 
ences ranging from two hundred to four hun 
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dred persons. The attendance in the second- 
ary schools was not so good but it was the 
feeling of the board members that many par- 
ents of students in the secondary schools had 
attended meetings in the elementary schools 
for the sake of convenience. There were also 
many persons who frankly stated they were 
for the program as outlined in the newspaper 
and did not feel they needed to attend a 
meeting. 


Newspaper Publicity 

Each week during the scheduled meetings 
within the various schools, articles appeared 
in the local newspaper which covered the 
materials presented by the members of the 
board of education in greater detail. These 
articles also included pictures of the proposed 
school and attendance graphs which demon- 
strated the increased size of oncoming classes 
beyond any doubt. The story as related by 
the board members was re-emphasized by these 
newspaper articles. 

In planning the program for the public 
meeting in each school within the district, the 
members of the board of education tried to 
think through the simple straightforward ques- 
tions which would probably come to the schoo! 
elector’s mind, and answer them in a carefully 
defined sequence which would bring them to 
the logical conclusion that the building pro- 
gram deserved their support. After an intro- 
duction to the over-all problem by the presi- 
dent of the board, the questions covered were 
as follows: (1) What do the census and school 
attendance records indicate as the need for 
idditional buildings? (2) How inadequate are 
the present building facilities within the dis- 
trict? (3) What do you plan in the way of 
building facilities to overcome these inade- 
quacies? (4) What are the curricular implica- 
tions of the new building plans and how will 
they provide for better educational experiences 
for the children of the school district? (5) 
What will the proposed building program cost? 
(6) How can the program be financed by this 
community? In addition to these questions, 
slides were shown giving the orientation of 
each proposed building on the proposed site, a 
sketch showing the type of architecture sug- 
gested. and the floor plans of the proposed 
buildings. Questions were then received from 
the floor 


Careful Planning Done 


The program was carefully planned to move 
quickly. Each board member was timed so 
that the combined talks would not cover over 
approximately one and one-quarter hour. This 
plan allowed time for questions from the floor 
without extending the time of the meeting so 
as to test the patience of the audience. 

The schedule worked very successfully and 
all of the meetings seemed to proceed 
smoothly. Questions from the floor indicated 
an appreciation on the part of the audience 
for the carefully planned presentation on the 
part of the members of the board of education 
and the soundness of the questions seemed to 
indicate an understanding on the part of the 
iudience of the problems facing the school 
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An Air-Minded School — 





How Flying Came to Clarkston High School 


The course in flying at Clarkston High 
School, Clarkston, Wash., is an outgrowth, 
logically enough, of the astronomy class. The 
class in astronomy offered many valuable 
learning experiences including grinding and 
testing mirrors. As part of the course each 
student made his own telescope and learned 
his way about the sky. He was also required 
to give at least one free public lecture, set- 
ting up his instrument on the street. 


Meeting Practical Needs 


After Pearl Harbor, however, the instructor 
and students felt the need to do something 
of service in time of war. But astronomy is 
used in the navigation of airplanes — 

Airplanes? Let’s study airplanes! This was 
the unanimous decision. Then the teacher, who 
knew approximately nothing about airplanes 
knew that he was going to trade telescopes 
for them. He and the class began studying 
navigation, meteorology, and aerodynamics 
And so they finished out the term. 

Some of the students went out into the world 
of war and entered flying, but many more, of 
course, entered other phases of the service 
The teacher finding his canoe already launched 
could do no jess than bend to the paddle : 
That summer he was able to earn government 
instructor’s ratings in all ground subjects and 
get in a little actual flight training. He had 
two large classes in aeronautics when school 
opened, and a call to teach before and after 
high school classes in a local navy flight 
school. 

After the war, came the question: shall we 


* Aeronautics Clarkston Public 
Clarkston, Wash 


Instructor Schools 


Frank Mes er* 
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One of the school-owned ships with a student at the controls. 


keep flying or drop it? Not a few, it seemed 
considered aeronautics to be a wartime subject 
only. At a curriculum conference held at a 
local teachers’ college, there was a strong re- 
action against teaching this subject in peace- 
time. The airplane was presented as a terrible 
monster that would surely bring war. Clark- 
ston schools, however, did not subscribe to 
such views; and after some consideration, 
concluded to retain the subject. Reasons given 
were something like the following 


Why Keep Flying 


Man always th 


militates he new 
Flying being a relatively new thing, is still 


being given the cold shoulder 


against 


Because of its 
significance to the student, however. it would 


be wise to let young folks make the acquaint- 





The local airport has been exceedingly kind in permitting the use of its 
landing field by teachers and students. 
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ance of the 


iirplane and become its frends 


Moreover. aeronautics offers an excellent 


field in which to put to practice those prin- 
ciples and formulas taught in science and 
mathematics, which by themselves alone, often 
seem hazy and far afield. Those dull formulas 
of mathematics? Aerodynamics contains them 
all. They come in handy too, when you are 
finding the drag of a landing gear. Navigation 
likewise employs them, and there is some- 
thing pleasing in the way figures solve a wind 
triangle and give a pilot his compass heading 
and his estimated time of arrival; so that 
even though flying blind, he can come right 
down to his destination 

Clarkston High School is not a vocational 
school, but it is very much interested in help- 
ing to direct its youth into suitable lifework. 
And if any student can find his calling through 
the study of aeronautics, so much the better. 
At any rate, it is hoped that this study will 
prepare young people for flying just for the 
pure pleasure of it —it is going to be a thing 
many of them will want to do 

So Clarkston kept one large aeronautics 
class going. A quantity of engine and plane 
parts, and various equipment, came pouring in 
through the channels of the war surplus. And 
from this source, the school also obtained a 
Link Trainer. This mechanism, which employs 
about every principle of physics and many 
electrical circuits, can be made to simulate 
all conditions of actual flying — winds of any 
direction and velocity, turbulent air of storms 
icing, radio range beams. The little plane, in 
which the trainee sits, answers to the controls 
with the feel of a real plane and dives, banks 
and yaws, but does not leave its pedestal 
An instrument called the flight recorder moves 
across the map of the instructor’s desk just 
as the pilot flies 
When a crank is turned introducing a differ- 


ent wind, the ground speed and track of the 


recorder respond to it exactly 


leaving a thin red line. 
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The Link Trainer gives the student practice in handling the 
airplane controls. 


The Link Trainer is a wonderful aid to the 
study of aviation. It is used continuously and 
enthusiastically. Housed in a separate build- 
ing, it is in operation during class and quite 
often an hour or two before or after school — 
sometimes off periods are utilized. Generally 
half-hour lessons are given. With this arrange- 
nent, each student in the class receives from 
12 to 15 lessons. The answer to keeping the 
trainer going lies in training of a number of 
reliable students to act as instructors. They 
also assist in repairing and servicing the ma- 
chine. In four years of operation, repair parts 
have not cost more than ten dollars 


Procuring Planes 
The administration, the school board, and 
the Zimmerly Air Transport 
procuring a flyable light plane for the school 


co-operated in 


mentioned 
complete and efficient airfield 


operated a very 
When ap- 


matter of an agreement be- 


} 
The company 


proached on the 


tween the school tie-in with the airport, an 


offer was made to handle 


cnthusiastic¢ 


every- 
The company was to pick 
p a good cheap plane for the school, put it 
through their shops, and thereafter, keep it 
up, hangar it, furnish fuel and oil, and flight 
nstructor and student insurance for $5.30 per 
hour solo and $3.30 after solo. Since a half 
hour makes a good lesson and a flier can man- 
age to take a week, the 
volved proved to be within the 


thing at bare cost. 


a lesson or two fees 
reach of 
agricultural 


ny boy, especially in an com- 


munity like this where he can always get a 
as well too, that the 


This 


category ol 


is perhaps, just 


student must invest in his flight training 
feature puts flying out of the 


Just another class he has to go to 


After 


iss still had sufficient 


buying the plane, the aeronautics 


funds to take care of 


dentals and any 


unusual damage (beyond 


routine repairs) such as accidental breaking 
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of landing gear or clipping of wing tips. Thus 
the class is strictly on its own, and there is 
no cost to the school district. 

This agreement has been in effect for a 
year. Some twenty high school students have 
aken flight lessons, two of them girls. Five 
or six have soloed and three have won the 
coveted private pilot's certificate. 


Signed Permission Required 


Naturally, not all parents will permit their 
children to fly. Their signed permission is of 
course required. The form used follows: 

I ——, parent of —— who is a regularly 
enrolled Clarkston Public 
Schools do hereby give my permission for 


student of the 


him to receive flight instruction on the school’s 
Piper J3 NC696IH plane which is leased to 
the Zimmerly 
such purposes 


Air Transport Company for 
In doing this I recognize that 
said plane is covered with liability insurance 
by the Zimmerly Air Transport Company and 


that I absolve the Clarkston School District 


Administrative 


at Elizabeth, 


In August. 1949, the board of education of 
Elizabeth, N. J., instructed the superintend- 
ent, J Harry Adams, to make a careful study 
and to bring in recommendations for modern- 
izing and streamlining the administrative or- 
ganization of the city school system. This 
action was the result of studies of the edu- 
cational needs of the children and youth and 

realization that the administrative machin- 
ery should be thoroughly overhauled in the 
light of present-day conditions and needs 
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Operating the ship to land radio phone. 


250 from my liability connected with in- 
struction in said plane or another plane. 

Any student taking aeronautics or having 
taken it, is eligible to fly. After being prop- 
erly cleared, he is issued a signed card iden- 
tifving him with a snapshot, which he shows 
at the airport. 

Students are allowed to go to the airport 
for flight lessons during aeronautics class or 
other periods when it is possible to excuse 
them to do so. A boy taking his cross-country, 
will be in the air three or more hours. If he 
has a job over the week end, it might be 
possible to excuse him from a whole morning 
of school, provided he makes up his work. 

The 


and are 


students clean and wax their plane 
help the mechanics 
if they like. The airport is helpful 
in giving them work, and paying in flying 
time. There is, in fact, a very fine feeling 
between the school and the airport. The flight 
instructor 


permitted to 


service lit 


sometimes comes to class to lec- 
ture. Last Christmas, each flying student was 


made a present of a lesson on their seaplane 


Reorganization 
New Jersey 


In April of that year, the superintendent 
presented sweeping recommendations to the 
board, which were adopted to become effective 
at the beginning of the next school year 

The school year 1949-50 was the first in 
which the city schools began operating under 
the new reorganization plans. In brief, the 
recommendations called for the establishment 
of the new office of assistant superintendent in 
of general administration, and the cre- 


tion of four major divisions, under which all 


charge 
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educational services were to be administered 
and supervised as follows: 


1. A Division of Instruction, in charge of 
an administrative director, and including all 
aspects of the normal instructional program 
from the kindergarten through adult educa- 
tion. Principals, supervisors, co-ordinators, and 
all other staff personnel are included in this 
division. The director is the over-all adminis- 
trator of the division. 

2. A Division of Physical Welfare, with an 
administrative director, and co-ordination of 
all activities including physical education, 
health, medical, and dental services, nurse 
services, athletic programs, and cafeterias. 

3. A Division of Guidance and Special Serv- 
ices, with an administrative director, and co- 
ordinating all specialized guidance services, 
special education classes for the subnormal 
and handicapped, attendance, testing, and 
psychological services 

4. A Division of Research and Personnel 
with an administrative director, and co-ordi- 
nating the recruitment and selection of per- 
sonnel for the schools, and administering pro- 
fessional welfare policies, teacher examinations, 
personnel interviews, personnel evaluation, 
tenure, and general research. 

The four directors and the assistant super- 
intendent together act with the superintendent 
of schools in constituting an informal admin- 
istrative council meeting weekly. 

A Curriculum Advisory Council, comprising 
25 day citizens, teachers, supervisors, and ad- 
ministrators, has been formed to advise the 
administration and the board in the field of 
curriculum policy. A curriculum review com- 
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mittee comprising 70 teachers, supervisors, 
and administrators from all the schools meets 
on call to review policy recommendations and 
other matters brought before it concerning the 
welfare of the schools. 

In each school building, a curriculum steer- 
ing committee consisting of the principal and 
several teachers has been established for con- 
tinuous study and improvement of the indi- 
vidual educational programs. The chairmen of 
these committees are also members of the 
curriculum review committee and maintain a 
liaison with the curriculum council and the 
administrative council. 

During the first year of its operation, the 
new administrative machinery appears to have 
opened up new channels of communication 
and democratic action to a much greater ex- 
tent than formerly. A carefully managed re- 
organization of the administrative structure 
in city school systems is deemed necessary 
today to enhance the possibilities of progress 
in the development of an improved educa- 
tional program for all departments of the 
schools. 

The previous organization of the Elizabeth 
schools comprised a superintendent, 14 subject- 
matter supervisors, and 24 principals. All of 
these principals and supervisors were respon- 
sible directly to the superintendent on all 
matters of school procedure. The reorganiza- 
tion, it has been found, has entirely overcome 
many of the difficulties incidental to the old 
plan of operation. Superintendent Adams, in 
preparing his annual report for 1950-51, has 
wisely included a statement on the details of 
the reorganized administrative system now in 
operation. 


How Teachers and Boards Make — 





SEVEN PLUS FIVE EQUALS ONE 


Frances Label* 


Seven plus five equals one. Yes, the seven 
members of the school board and the five 
members of the Teachers’ Council of the 
Darby Borough (Pa.) school district symbolize 
a unity of purpose and action. 

The formation of the teachers’ council did 
not, however, happen overnight. For a num- 
ber of years, our superintendent had consulted 
with the principals and some of the teachers 
to get their reactions and opinions in the 
solution of school problems; but this pro- 
cedure was followed in a rather hit-or-miss, 
periodic fashion. Since he felt that most of 
the decisions reached with the aid of the 
teachers’ advice had been approved by the 
school board, and enthusiastically carried out 
by the teachers for the benefit of all, he 
suggested this year that a teachers’ council 
be organized, which would hold regular meet- 
ings with him and the school board, and would 
actually practice that brand of democratic 
participation in school administration that is 
in close harmony with our educational philoso- 
phy. As a representative of the faculty of the 
Darby Senior High School on that council, I 


*Drexel Hill, Pa 





can accurately report on its actual operation 
and achievement. 

In September, 1948, the Darby Teachers’ 
Association voted to have each of the four 
schools in the district elect one representative 
to serve with the president of the association 
on a teachers’ advisory council. One of the 
schools elected its administrator as represent- 
ative, so that the council personnel included 
one administrator, three classroom teachers, 
and one school secretary. We began our ac- 
tivities before the October, 1948, meeting of 
the board of education, and have served three 
functions: 

1. We consult with the superintendent one week 
before board meetings, going over his report be- 
fore it is typewritten, criticize the points of issue, 
suggest additional ones, react to the tone, content, 
and format of the report, etc. He is highly pleased 
with the help we give him, and has advocated at 
professional meetings that other superintendents 
avail themselves of similar teacher councils in 
their districts. 

2. We attend board meetings in the capacity 
of aides to the board members, representing the 
teachers in our replies to their questions, entering 
into their discussions concerning staff and instruc- 
tional matters, etc. 


July, 1950 


3. We report back to the faculty the happen. 
ings at the monthly board meetings. 

At our first meeting in October, we occu- 
pied seats behind the chair of the president, 
and in the rear of the room. Three meetings 
later, he changed the position of his chair to 
one side of the rectangular table, so that the 
directors and the council had an unobstructed 
view of each other. Three meetings after that, 
we were invited to sit at the board table, 
but preferred to take our places along the 
side of the table. 

The relation between the council and the 
board is friendly, sympathetic, and under. 
standing. There is an air of wholesome cor- 
diality, informality, sincere trust, and confi- 
dence in each other. Truly, the board and 
council act as co-partners in the administra- 
tion of the school for the maximum benefit of 
the school personnel, student body, and the 
community. As we make our monthly reports 
to our faculty, it is apparent that the morale 
of the staff has improved, because of the 
added confidence that requests and suggestions 
will receive unbiased and sympathetic consid- 
eration. Excellent public relations is a by- 
product. 

The board men also realize that we 
have given them our unanimous support and 
a vote of confidence in several of the recent 
community controversies. 

Our council has thus proved itself a liaison 
device of practical value during this first year 
of its operation, working with and for board 
members, and the entire school staff, to 
bring about a better understanding of their 
mutual problems and a unity of purpose and 
action. We look forward to its continued 
growth and development, and hope that its 
achievements will result in an ever improving 
educational system for Darby. 
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BOSTON ADOPTS FUNCTIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 

At Boston, Mass., under the direction of Supt. 
Dennis C, Haley, geographical supervision by as- 
sistant superintendents has been replaced by the 
plan known as “functional administration.” Each 
assistant superintendent has been assigned to 
one of the six phases of administration, including 
curriculum development and instruction; elemen- 
tary education; secondary education; special serv- 
ices and adult education; personnel, including 
certification, promotion, and adjustment; budget, 
including state and federal aid 

For the improvement of instruction in the 
elementary grades, particularly for the adjustment 
of new teachers, special curriculum centers have 
been established in the subjects. These 
centers are used for evaluating methods and 
materials and for disseminating practical sug- 
gestions for the guidance of teachers 

Another new feature has been the formation 
of teachers’ councils in specialized subjects in the 
junior high schools. These councils are of value in 
the exchange of helpful ideas, in the improvement 
of the curriculum, and in the closer articulation 
of junior and senior high schools. Similar councils 
are in operation in the senior high schools. 

A program of in-service training has been in- 
augurated to provide for the continuing profes- 
sional growth of the school personnel. Afternoon, 
Saturday morning, and summer courses are pro- 
vided for the teachers. 


basic 


CONVENTION DATES ANNOUNCED 


The National Council on Schoolhouse Construc- 
tion has announced that its 1950 meeting will be 
held at the Sherry-Frontenac Hotel, Miami 
Beach, Fla., October 16-19. James L. Graham, 
formerly president of the Council, will be official 
host for the meeting. 
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ASPECTS OF A 
SUPERINTENDENT'S 
PHILOSOPHY 


In reporting to the school committee of 
West Springfield, Mass., on the problems and 
achievements of the schools for the year 1949, 
Supt. Franklin P. Hawkes has outlined his 
work as chief executive. He writes: 

1. Every child in the school system has 
something within him that teachers and per- 
sonnel can admire and respect, and which 
should be discovered and developed for his 
success in life. 

?. The best interests of children dictate the 
policies regarding the appointment of teachers 

nd personnel; the selection of books and ma- 
terials of instruction; and the provisions for 
juipment and building facilities. 

Every teacher and member of the per- 
sonnel is a personal human being, and as such 
should be protected, guided, and encouraged 
ducationally and professionally. 

+. Democratic participation by teachers in 

| phases of the school programs should be 

ncouraged, through budget planning, work- 
shop committees, and teachers’ association ac- 
tivities. 

5. The school budget should be so organized 
s to allocate to respective buildings, through 

lules and allotments, equal amounts on a 
per-pupil basis. 

An informed staff and public through 
annual reports, publicity, and pic- 
tures are essential for proper support of the 

hool program. 

Confidence in and respect for the judg- 
ment and integrity of the staff must be the 
spirit operating in the school system from the 

hool committee down to the individual stu- 
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NEW YORK REGENTS DROP 
PRE-COLLEGE DIPLOMA 


| New York State regents’ examinations have 
revised to meet readjustments now under way 
high school program. Beginning with June 

51, the State Education Department will dis 
e the traditional college-entrance diploma 

The change has been made because it is 
d the traditional diploma has outlived its 

S ess, According to Dr. Warren W. Know 
\ssistant Education Commissioner, college en 
requirements now vary so much that no 

ire alike. The college entrance diploma mn 

is a guarantee that the holder is qualified 
imission to college. The regents’ examinations 

vse some of their significance as a result ol 


inge 


ENROLLMENTS STUDIED 


schools of University Citv, Mo., have 
ted a survey of school enrollments to de 
the number of pupils in each grade, th 
in pupil enrollments, and the demand for 
housing space. In University City there 
two factors affecting school enrollments 
increased birth rates since 1940, and new 
ling projects The survey has revealed that 
ire more vounger children living in Uni 
City than there are youth of high 


che o] 
The primary 7 


level has an average of 4 


per grade, the intermediate level 397 per grade, 
and the junior high school level 316 per grade. 

The school enumeration taken in May, 1949, 
included children living in the district who were 
two, three, and four years of age. These figures 
indicate that the schools may expect enrollments 
of 490 to 500 per grade when these children be- 
come of school age. It is apparent that the schools 
will be called upon to handle more pupils than 
are now enrolled. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS WORK IN 
AUSTIN, MINNESOTA 

In order to promote school-community public 
relations in Austin, Minn., two ideas were suc- 
cessfully tried out during the school year 1949-50. 
Under the first plan, civic groups and clubs were 
invited to the school for lunch in the high school 
cafeteria, followed by a tour of the elementary 
school, the junior-senior high school, and the 
junior college. Faculty members served as guides 
ior the tours and visitors were handled in small 
groups so that they might see everything and 
ask questions. Six groups took advantage of these 
tours which covered one whole afternoon. 

The second idea called for the preparation of 
a set of 35mm. colored slides illustrating activities 
in the high school. A complete range of activities 
was covered, including classroom situations, club 
meetings, informal groups, etc. The set of 10( 
slides is available for use by any civic group and 
they are regularly used in connection with further 
school tours. It is planned next year to prepare 
a similar set of slides for the elementary grades 
and the junior college. 


NATICK SCHOOLS DEVELOP PROGRAM 
OF TEACHING FILMS AND FILM STRIPS 


The public Natick, Mass., have 
co-operated with the Massachusetts Department 
of Education and Boston University in a survey 
f pupil radio-listening and television habits and 
the development of new teaching techniques fot 
the use of televised films. Through the fine com 
munity spirit of Natick merchants, seven television 
loaned to the elementary 
iddition to one loaned through the RCA Victo 
Company t 


schools of 


sets were schools. in 


These sets made it possible for the 
schools to co-operate in the survey one hundre: 
per cent, 

In addition to a new educational project, the 
Natick schools enjoy a full program of teaching 
films and film strips, weekly museum exhibits, 
and field trips to local places of interest such as 
the Logan Airport, the South Station, Waywisé 
Inn, and other points of interest. The 
program is inclusive, extending from the 
garten through the twelfth grade. 


entire 
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URGE FULL SCHOOLING FOR 
GIFTED YOUTH 


A subcommittee of the Educational Policies 
Commission, headed by Dr. James Bryant Conant 
of Harvard University, has recently urged Ameri 
can educators to make sure its gifted youth 
get educated and has promised the nation big 
dividends from it. The committee points out that 
than half these superior talents are going 
to waste because social standing or lack of family 
wealth are allowed too much leeway in determin 
ing who shall be educated and advanced 

The committee urged that: (1) all gifted youth 

the top 10 per cent) be educated with the 
expectation that they will go on to college; (2) 
that all highly gifted youth (the top 1 per cent 
be educated with the expectation that they will 
continue higher education beyond college educa 
tion 3) that more scholarship funds be made 
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more 


available to needy gifted youth to enable them 
to complete high school and college; and (4) 
that more money be devoted to research in the 
psychology and education of the gifted. 

The commission warned that the American ideal 
of a casteless society is endangered by social and 
educational practices which tend to recruit Jeaders 
in business and the professions from so-called 
upper-class families. 


NATICK BRIDGES THE GAP BETWEEN 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOL 


The public schools of Natick, Mass., under the 
direction of Supt. E. Davis Woodbury, have 
developed a plan for bridging the gap between the 
elementary and secondary schools. In an effort to 
develop a better and more complete understanding 
by pupils, parents, and teachers of the entire edu- 
cational program, particularly that of the junior 
high school, the new policy was worked out by 
the administrative department. 

To initiate the plan, pupils of the sixth grade 
in each elementary school, with their teachers 
were invited to visit the seventh grade in the 
junior high school the first of June, to become 
acquainted with the teachers, the general layout 
of the building, and in general, the academic 
procedure of the school they would enter in the 
following September. The visiting sixth-graders 
on that day became temporary members of the 
seventh-grade class and were allowed to participate 
in classwork and discussion. This procedure which 
has been carried on for three years, has worked 
out very satisfactorily. 

In order to overcome some misunderstandings 
and lack of knowledge still existing on the part 
of parents, the school board has approved a sug- 
gestion of Supt. Woodbury calling for a series of 
meetings to be held annually in the spring of 
each year with sixth-grade parents, for the purpose 
of developing a better pupil-parent-teacher under- 
standing 

Meetings were held in each elementary school 
with 80 per cent of the parents of children about 
to enter the seventh grade. Presentation of the 
program was made by Supt. Woodbury and a 
complete explanation was made of junior high 
subject content and procedure by the principal 
ind submaster. Previously, the principal had ex 
plained the program, the method of marking, and 
the testing program 

Although considerable time was consumed in 
such a program, the findings indicate that parents, 
teachers, and administrators are satisfied with the 
plan, and are convinced that the new program ol 
parent-pupil-teacher relationships has proved 
definitely worth while, and has resulted in im 
proved understanding and better relationship of 
the school and community 

The program was concluded with the showing 

f an educational film entitled, “Schoolhouse 
the Red,” a film of interest to parents interested 
in the education of their children, whether or not 
the community is contemplating the construction 


; 


1 elementary or secondary schoo! 
COFFEYVILLE ISSUES PICTORIAL 
BULLETIN 

schools of Coffeyville, Kans., unde: 
the direction of Supt. W. M. Ostenberg, have 
issued a pictorial bulletin of the Coffeyville ele 
mentary schools, prepared by the students, teach 
ers, and principals, with Miss Dorothy McPherson 
as co-ordinator 

The purpose of the publication is to make 
available to school patrons important school in 
formation and to illustrate features of the work 
that is being done in the schools 


The public 
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“The American 
School Board Journal 


William C. Bruce, Editor 


STAFF MORALE AND THE 
SCHOOL BOARD 


DR. RALEIGH W. HOLMSTEDT, in a 
recent discussion of school administrative 
policies, sets up five factors which con- 
tribute more than any others to the devel- 
opment of teacher morale. Of first im- 
portance he considers the absence of fear 
and insecurity which arise from such ad- 
ministrative policies as low salaries and 
repressive and critical attitudes on the part 
of the school executives and the public. 
As a second important factor contributing 
to the personal well-being of teachers and 
good results in instruction is a total school 
situation summarized in the words “good 
working conditions’ and including ele- 
ments which the administration controls 
but which the teachers themselves can 
hardly change. Among others these are 
suitable plant facilities and ample instruc- 
tional materials, classes of the right size, 
assignment to positions of interest, and in 
general, a balanced situation which allows 
of professional satisfaction and avoids 
physical and nervous strains. Democratic 
administrative practices are a third factor 
which helps the teacher as much by a 
knowledge of their existence as by actual 
participation. Co-operative solution of 
problems makes more strongly for better 
school service than any authoritarian con- 
trol, no matter how sound in theory. A 
fourth factor springs out of the individual 
teacher’s own professional readiness for 
the job, out of his good teaching personal- 
ity, his mastery of subject matter, his skill 
in instruction, his ability in disciplinary 
control. Here the school executive can do 
little more than build self-confidence by 
good supervision. A fifth and final factor 
is entirely in the hands of the school ad- 
ministrator; it is simply recognition of 
good work and due praise. This factor 
may include monetary reward for good 
teaching, but usually a raise in pay does 
not offset a bit of expressed appreciation 
from the superintendent and even from the 
school board. 

The close of the school year is a good 
time for the school board to check its 
policies and those of its administrative 
staff and set up right conditions for the 
new school year. A school board can hardly 
do this unless its own policies both ex- 
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pressed and implied are completely sincere 
and shot through with good will for the 
staff. 


TEACHERS AND SOCIAL 
SECURITY 


THE recent success of the teachers’ organ- 
izations in their protest against compulsory 
inclusion of teachers and other educators 
under the expanded National Security Act 
and the consequent discontinuance of all 
state teachers’ retirement plans, is evidence 
of federal inclinations to control educa- 
tion. The teachers hold that they are a 
professional group which has, in the course 
of several generations, developed com- 
pletely adequate retirement plans. They 
argue very truthfully that they should not 
be subjected to the limitations of the 
Federal Security Act, which is distinctly 
planned for groups not made up of pro- 
tessional people. 

If the present movement for federaliza- 
tion of social security of public employees 
continues, it seems inevitable that clerks, 
janitors, and other nonteaching school per- 
sonnel will be included in the laws. School 
boards, we think, should co-operate in this 
movement both for the personal social wel- 
fare of their present employees and for the 
future stability and efficiency of their 
staffs. Social security with its annuity pro- 
visions is a logical part of any balanced 
personnel welfare program, and its control 
by a federal agency makes for a type of 
uniformity that will remove the conflicts 
between school and other local govern- 
mental employee groups. 

Teachers, if they are interested in pre- 
serving their own hard won gains for state 
retirement must continue their 
fight for exclusion from federal social se- 
curity. In spite of the fact that some state 
programs are unsatisfactory, it may be 
questioned whether the teachers, if they 
accept federal old age pensions, will not 


systems 


be contributing to further interference on 
the part of the federal authorities with the 
state programs of education. 


A TROUBLESOME JOB 

OF ALL specialized subject teachers in 
the high school, the coach seems to have 
the most trouble to hold his job and to 
satisfy students, the administrative offi- 
cials of the schools, and the public. The 
last-mentioned group and the students are 
inclined to sharply criticize the coach, not 
for his lack of professional ability or edu- 
cational leadership which they do not un- 
derstand, but for his inability year after 
year to turn out winning teams in basket- 
ball, football, or track. 
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In the small cities particularly the coach 
seems to have great difficulty in doing a 
balanced job of teaching and of placing at 
least on an equal level with the coach- 
ing, the jobs of conducting physical edu- 
cation classes, and of promoting the health 
of children. More than other teachers, in- 
cluding even the music director, the coach 
seems to develop an emotional strain which 
causes him to expect special privileges, 
particularly in a winning year. Too fre- 
quently he is inclined to air his differences 
with the superintendent or the principal in 
the public press. And when he fully merits 
dismissal, he rarely acts to avoid a fight ac- 
companied by charges and countercharges. 

There is a marked need for better un- 
derstanding of the coach’s position. While 
the professional groups of physical edu- 
cation teachers have adopted codes of eth- 
ics and have defined their status and the 
objectives of their work, these matters are 
rarely taken seriously by the school boards 
and are entirely unknown to the public. A 
recent statement released by the NEA 
Department of Physical Education needs 
to be divested of its professionalism and 
its recommendations placing the general in- 
struction in physical education before the 
coaching work should be repeated again 
and again. 

It is high time that the school board 
protect its coach against professional ship- 
wreck by defining his functions at the be- 
ginning of his employment. If this is done 
there will be fewer opportunities for any 
coach to lose his job, as did a number 
during the year just closed, and in the 
process to act more like a spoiled boy than 
a teacher and leader of young people. It is 
time for the school board and the super- 
intendent to protect the coach from cigar- 
shop and street-corner criticism and to im- 
press the students and the public with the 
important character of the work done by 
the coach in the gymnasium and the class- 
room for all the pupils—- work that is 
more important than a few interschool 
games won or lost. 


REHABILITATION OF SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS 


THE rehabilitation and modernization of 
school buildings has become an increas- 
ingly important job for boards of educa- 
tion and their staffs. In the large cities it 
is a part of the yearly routine to be in- 
cluded in the budget and to be carried on 
uccording to an established program of 
inspection, continuous study of the or- 
ganizational and instructional needs of the 
respective schools, and completion of work 
by contractual or staff labor. In small 
cities it is also a problem of annual in- 
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spection, minor repair, and replacement 
of sanitary and heating equipment, and 
general freshening by painting, etc. The 
permanent character of the small-town 
school plant and the slow changes in the 
school program may make major moderni- 
zation and additions to the school build- 
ings advisable only once every fifteen or 
twenty years. The purpose always should 
be the maintenance of full educational 
serviceability and ultimate economy in 
preserving the fabric of the building. 

Some school authorities have approached 
the job of rehabilitation from the stand- 
point of a fixed amount to be allowed per 
based on recent experience. 

While this approach undoubtedly pro- 
vides a starting point, it is likely to ham- 
per the school-business executive and to 
set up false ideas concerning the economy 
and advisability of remodeling jobs. It 
would seem to be more advisable to study 
each building separately, and to determine 
whether the remodeling is, first of all, edu- 
cationally sound and then whether it is 
economically advisable. It is unfair to any 
small town or any big-city neighborhood 
to impose upon it an old, ugly, outdated 
building, and to continue to make repairs 
and alterations simply because the frame 
of the structure can be salvaged. 


classroom 


POLICY-MAKING AND FIRMNESS 


THE smooth functioning of a city school 
system upon the educational 
statesmanship of the board of education 

its well- 
timed action; its wisdom in foreseeing the 


depends 
its understanding of its problems; 


and its firmness in 
carrying through a course of action once 
that has been determined. Vacillation and 
failure to consider first and foremost the 
welfare of the schools as a whole always 
create distrust, if not positive lack of re- 
spect for the board. 

In this connection, a Michigan news- 
paper, the Blissfield Advance, says: “The 
board of education is supposed to be a 
policy-making body. The school superin- 
tendent is entrusted with administration of 
those policies. And when the board ‘passes 
the buck,’ and neglects to take positive 
action as questions of policy come up, it is 
being derelict in its duty. The matter of 
teachers’ salaries is one. It is up to the 
board to adopt a salary schedule and stick 
to it.” 


effects of its decisions: 


+ 


In school administration, base acts on facts. 
Critics are usually on the outside and 
rarely constructive. 


Truth would be mightier if so much of it 
were not suppressed. 
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A “Post” of Truman 1950 Goals 
for Education 


Elaine Exton 


What are the main goals of the Truman 
Administration for Education? This question 
is in the minds of many school administrators 
whose school systems may be affected by 
government policies and action. This article 
turns to recent official statements that clarify 
these objectives in the belief school officials 
may find this information helpful. 


Budget Recommendations for 
New Legislation 


In this year’s Budget Message to Congress, 
President Truman set forth the Administra 
tion’s action program for education in these 
terms: 

1. I urge the Congress to complete legislative 
action to permit the Federal Government to aid 
the states in support of the maintenance and 
operation costs of a basic minimum program of 
elementary and secondary education. The Budget 
provides for beginning this aid in the fiscal year 
1951 (300 million dollar appropriation requested ) 

2. I recommend that the Congress enact legisla 
tion providing for grants to states for surveys ol 
their need for facilities and their resources, and 
grants for the construction of buildings in those 
particular areas where federal activities have been 
responsible for increased enrollments (45 million 
dollar appropriation requested). 

3. For a number of vears several federal 
agencies, under separate authorizations, have been 
helping to finance the education of children Jiving 
on federal property and in communities affected 
by federal activities. I recommend that the Con 
gress enact general legislation to establish a single 
program for all federal agencies (7 million dollar 
appropriation requested 

4. I shall transmit to the Congress a !egislative 
proposal to authorize a limited federal program 
to assist capable youth who could not otherwise 
do so to pursue their desired fields of study at 
the institutions of their choice. This Budget in- 
cludes 1 million dollars as a tentative estimate ol 
appropriations needed in the fiscal year 1951 to 
establish the required organization and to initiate 
the program. Assistance to students would begin 
in the fiscal year 1952. (The Federal Security 
Agency has prepared a draft of a bill for this 
purpose which is under consideration but at this 
writing had not vet been introduced.) 


Congressional Status of 
These Measures 


Of a total of nearly 12,000 bills introduced 
in the previous (80th) Congress (First and 
Second Sessions), about 600 directly or in- 
directly affected education, according to the 
Legislative-Federal Relations Division ot the 
National Education Association 

Educational leaders estimate that almost as 
many of concern to education are pending 


in the current (S8lst) Congress. Up to this 
time, however, only four of these (S. 246, 
S. 2317 (as amended), S. 1724, and H.R 


4115) have won the designation ‘“Administra- 
tion Bills” that is reserved for measures that 
have been endorsed by the President or 
cleared by the Bureau of the Budget “as in 
accord with the President’s program.” 

The Congressional scorecard for these Ad- 





ministration measures at the present writing 
follows. Although the specific bills mentioned 
will die with the present Congress, the proba- 
bility is that similar legislation embodying the 
same principles will be offered in succeeding 
Congresses. 


For Current Maintenance and 
Operating Expenses 

1. General Federal Aid to Education: §. 246 
(Thomas of Utah, Taft of Ohio, Hill of Alabama, 
and 13 others) — passed the Senate, May 5, 1949 
(S. Rept. 158). The House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor failed to approve it on March 14, 
1950 by a vote of 13 to 12. The next day Con- 
gressman Burke asked that his bill— H.R. 5939 

“to authorize the appropriation of funds to 
assist the states and territories in financing more 
equitable schedules of salaries for teachers in the 
public elementary and secondary schools . sf 
be considered by this Committee. It was agreed 
this would be done, but no meeting has as yet 
been held on it. 

2. For Federally Impacted Areas Only: H.R. 
7940 (Bailey) — approved by full House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor this year in May 
and reported to the House. The Bureau of the 
Budget has indicated Administration approval 
if certain minor modifications are included. H.R. 
7940 supersedes Administration bill H.R. 4115 
( Lesinski) a companion measure to S. 1724 
(Thomas of Utah) — and would, if enacted, con- 
tinue, expand, and make permanent the program 
currently operating under Public Law 306 


For School Construction 


1. General Federal Aid for School Facilities: 
About 30 bills are pending for that purpose based 


on different formulas and administrative pro- 
cedures. Although the President in his last two 
Budget Messages has recognized a shortage of 


school facilities, the Administration has not yet 
endorsed a federal grants-in-aid program for gen- 
eral school construction, The one most generally 
accepted by school authorities as the best bill for 
this purpose is S. 2317 (Humphrey and 16 
others) as originally introduced and before it was 
modified by the Senate. 

2. For Emergency Construction in Federally 
Impacted Areas (and grants for surveying school 
building needs): S. 2317 (as amended) — passed 
the Senate, October 17, 1949 (S. Rept. 948). This 
was referred to the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor which had several bills on the 
same subject pending before it and is now con- 
sidering H.R. 8113 (Bailey) which deals with 
areas affected by federal activities only. 


General Federal Aid to Education 


“I hope that the House will press forward 
a law to aid education at this ses- 
sion,’ President Truman said in a whistle- 
stop address on May 12, 1950, at Havre, 
Mont., reminding that “the Senate has 
already passed such a bill.” “At the present 
time,’ he continued, “‘our schools are bursting 
at the seams.” They “are already in difficulty 
in many parts of our country, and the greatly 
increased number of young children who will 
be reaching school age during the next few 
vears will place such a load upon them as to 
bring on a real crisis. . . .” 
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Word Prom Washington 





Surveying School Housing Needs 


Speaking in his capacity as Federal Secu- 
rity Administrator, Oscar R. Ewing recently 
stated: “President Truman has advocated a 
nationwide survey — state by state — of school 
building needs. Probably one fifth of this 
nation’s school buildings are obsolete to the 
point of being unsafe, insanitary, and unfit 
for human use. Many of these buildings are 
acknowledged as firetraps. With millions of 
our children already jampacked in over- 
crowded classrooms, cloakrooms, church base- 
ments, or even garages —or going to school 
on part-time shifts— Goal Two must be to 
provide adequate schoolhousing for the na- 
tion’s children. In the richest of all nations, 
it is embarrassing to have to make a national 
educational goal out of the fact that children 
must have decent school houses. 

“Generally speaking, in coping with the 
nationwide questions of better teacher salaries 
and decent schoolhousing, the Federal Gov- 
ernment should assist the states on the basis 
of need, and in accordance with a formula 
that takes into account both the number of 
children and the wealth within each state 


Federal Funds for College Students 


In an address last spring at Rollins College 
President Truman said: “If our country is to 
retain its freedom in a world of conflicting 
political philosophies, we must take steps to 
assure that every American youth shall receive 
the highest level of training by which he can 
profit. A soundly conceived federal scholarshiy 
program in our colleges and universities is a 
necessary step in attaining this goal.” 

Although at this writing the Administration 
measure to give effect to this proposal had 
not yet been introduced in Congress som¢ 
clues as to its contents are provided in thes 
remarks of Federal Security Agency officials 

In a talk before the Association of Land- 

Grant Colleges and Universities at Kansas 
‘ity, Mo., October 27, 1949, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education Earl J. McGrath an- 
nounced: “The Office of Education after a 
conference of representative college educators 
has prepared a set of proposals which might 
provide the basis of federal legislation. I 
should like to give you some of the principles 
which seem to me basic in such a progran 
They are as follows: 


“1, A federal appropriation of some _ such 
amount as $300,000,000 annually for scholarships 
to be allotted among the states on the basis of a 
formula combining the number of persons of 
college age and the number of high school gradu 
ates within each state. Scholarships to be awarded 
to high school graduates within each state on thi 
basis of objective measures of academic promisé 
and ability. Each scholarship winner to be free 
to attend any college of his choice which is ap 
proved by any State Commission, and to which 
the student is admitted. No limitations to be 
placed on the subject-matter field in which th 
student may study 

“Students might hold the scholarship as long 
as they made satisfactory progress toward a degrec 
except that neither an undergraduate scholarship 
nor a graduate or professional school scholarship 
could be held more than four years. Change of 
residence of the students would not void his rights 
or change his relationship to the State Commission 
originally making the award to him 
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“The annual stipend for undergraduate stu- 
dents would be $600 and $1,000 for graduate 
students — scaled upwards for dependents. Safe 
guards should be provided against any form of 
discrimination in the operation of the scholarship 
based on race, sex, religion, national origin, citizen 
ship, or residence. Administrative costs might be 
borne jointly by the states and the Federal 
Government, the states sharing in inverse propor 
tion to their relative abilities to pay. This proposal 
would, it is estimated, provide scholarships fo 
about 400,000 undergraduates and about 37,500 
graduate and professional school students. 

2. To supplement this scholarship program, it 
is proposed that a program of federally guaranteed 
loans to college and university students be estab 





lished, the costs of administering the loan program 
to be borne by the Federal Government, but the 
loans to be made by any local lending institution, 
with government guaranty. No student would be 
permitted to borrow more than the actual costs of 
his education from year to year, and he would be 
required to begin repayment a year after he 
ceases to be a student, with repayment to be 
completed within ten years.” 


Stating “I have submitted a report to the 
President which embodies the following ideas,’ 
Federal Security Administrator Oscar R. 
Ewing in May told a group of educators 

“Student-aid legislation ought to follow 
certain general lines, although, of course, all 
final decisions will be up to the Congress. I: 
seems to me that such a program could mak 
a gradual beginning, and grow only as fast 
as it could remain sound. For example, it 
might be advisable to limit the initial program 
to $100,000,000. Further, the program shouid 
have safeguards to prevent federal control of 
education. Properly drafted legislation will 
make these safeguards as solid as granite. And 
these safeguards will be provided! 

“We believe that a well-rounded program 
would include scholarships for undergraduates 
fellowships for graduate students, and loans 
to all students. Scholarships might carry a 
tipend of $600 a year, although fellowships 
ought to be somewhat larger. As for loans 
easy terms of repayment, at a low rate of 
interest, might begin four years after gradu- 
ition. However such details are worked out 
yy the Congress, the government’s part in a 
loan program might be merely the guarantee- 
ng of the lending agency against loss. 

“Finally, the student should be free to at- 
tend any institution of his choice which can 
admit him, regardless of where he lives or in 
what state his college is located. Careful ad 
ministration of the program would guarantee 
that its benefits would be available without 
regard to race, creed, or color.” 


} 


Strengthening the Office of Education 


Addressing the Midcentury Conference on 
Citizenship Education held by the New York 
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State Education Department this spring, 
Oscar R. Ewing, head of the Federal Security 
Agency, cited an additional goal of the Ad. 
ministration’s program for education, namely, 
“the strengthening of our schools’ federal 
partner—the Office of Education,” saying, 
“the Office must be given the professional 
man power and the resources for keeping 
abreast of the new duties and the new ex. 
pectations constantly being required of edu- 
cation. 

“Tt is estimated,” he commented, “that the 
cost of running the present Office of Educa- 
tion amounts to only a little more than one 
penny per person per year. I don’t believe 
that two or three pennies per person per year 
would be too heavy a burden for your Goy- 
ernment to assume in helping to get the ail- 
important facts about their schools out to the 
American people.” 

In his book, The Federal Government and 
Education, Dr. Hollis P. Allen, asserts that 
“although the Office of Education has been 
effective in performing the functions which 
the Congress has given it, and has a record of 
considerable educational service to and co- 
ordination with other federal agencies dealing 
with education, its position is such that 
it has been unable to be an effective in- 
tegrating force in the total federal educational 
picture.” 

Its administrative budget, he points out, 

is less than the administrative budget of 
several other federal agencies or sub-agencies 
dealing with education in the states,’ remark- 
ing that “its total budget, including some 
$32,000,000 in subsidies which it distributed 
to the states in fiscal 1949, is approximately 
1 per cent of the federal expenditure through 
or for educational institutions and students 


tnerein. 


A National Board of Education 
Suggested 

As the writer of the Task Force Report on 
Education prepared for the Commission on 
Organization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government, Dr. Allen recommended that to 
better the professional status of the Office of 
Education and give it more leadership stature 
serious consideration should be given to the 
establishment of a National Board of Edu- 
cation whose members would be “citizens out- 
standing in their appreciation of education.” 

As defined by Dr. Allen in this report the 
National Board’s most important function 
would be to advise the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation relative to needed research and promo- 
tional programs and to review federal policy 
in education from time to time to ascertain 
that the best interests of states and nation 
are being advanced by federal educational 
ictivities 

The National Council of Chief State 
Officers, and other professional educational 
groups have been outspoken in their support of 
establishing the U. S. Office of Education as an 
adequately financed independent agency under 
1 National Board of Education. The Chief 
State School Officers have sponsored legislation 
to create such a National Board since 1947. In 
the present Congress the measure bears the 
title S. 656 (Morse and 4 others) in the 
Senate and H.R. 8161 (Carroll Kearns) in 
the House. 

On May 31, 1950, the President submitted 
to Congress a revised reorganization plan 
No. 27) to establish a Department of Health, 
Education, and Security 
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. Roller shades don’t re-direct the sunlight. 
. They shut out a lot of valuable daylight. 
. Incoming daylight is not spread around. 
. Much fresh air is kept out. 

. Flapping blinds distract. 





ow 1o Ke alrect incoming Sunlight 


Use ordinary Venetian blinds with light-colored 
slats to re-direct the sunlight coming through 
your windows. 

They keep sharp rays of sunshine out of the 
visual plane. They help spread daylight through- 
out your room. You can easily adjust them to 
meet all daylight conditions. And clean, fresh air 
from outside can come right through. 

Give your classrooms, your students, a chance 
to get all of the eye-easy daylight they need. Just 
combine standardized Fenestra* Intermediate 
Steel Windows to form long, low-cost window 
walls. Ceiling-high, full length of your room. 
Then you'll have no piers that cast shadows on 
your desks . . . no jarring brightness contrasts 
at corners. 

Strong, slender frames of steel give you greater 


areas of clean, clear glass. More daylight and 
feeling of freedom. 

These fine windows give your school double 
distinction inside and out. You can select 
ventilator arrangements to fit your needs .. . to 
give you controlled ventilation whatever the 
weather. Open-in vents deflect air upward, shed 
rain outside. Open-out vents form canopies over 
the openings. You operate them with one hand. 

You get Fenestra Windows at lower cost— 
three ways. Lower first cost... volume pro- 
duction; lower installation cost . . . modular 
sizes; lower maintenance costs... high quality 
materials. 

So plan on using Fenestra Intermediate Steel 
Windows for your new school. You'll see the 
difference. +R 


Free Authoritative Book on Classroom Daylighting 


Proved methods of getting better classroom daylighting, based on two years of 
research by Lighting Expert Professor R. L. Biesele, Jr., who reported the find- 
ings of his staff to the Illuminating Engineering Society, September, 1949. A well- 
illustrated, simply- written, 16-page guide to help you get the most for your 
money when you build your new school. Send for it today. 


CnNESTIA 


WINDOWS * DOORS» PANELS 
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DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS Co, 
Dept. AS-7, 
2256 E. Grand Blvd., 
Detroit 11, Michigan 

Please send immediately your free new booklet on 
Better Classroom Daylighting. 


Name 


Company 


Address 
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School Board Associations Need to 
Plan Now for the Year Ahead 


Edward M. Tuttle* 


Now is the time for school board associa- 
tions to perfect plans for state and regional 
conferences which are to be held next fall 
and winter. 

Not long ago the executive secretary of the 
National School Boards Association had the 
privilege of sitting in at a planning session of 
one of the divisions of the Illinois Association 
of School Boards. There are ten such divisions 
in the state and each holds two meetings a 
year, spring and fall. In between, there are 
meetings of the divisional executive commit- 
tees which are composed of a representative 
from each member board. One or more of the 
state staff always meets with such a com- 
mittee where, among other things, the time 
and place and topics for the next divisional 
conference are decided. 

By a process of trial and error over a period 
of years, the Illinois Association has adopted 
a pattern for these divisional, or regional, con- 
ferences which seems to work to the best ad- 
vantage of the largest number of those who 
may attend. The meeting convenes in the late 
afternoon, at 4:00 or 4:30, in a series of four 
or five group discussions on selected topics of 
timely interest. Board members make their 
own choice of the group they will attend. 
A chairman and several discussion leaders are 
selected in advance for each group, but every 
effort is made to promote general participation 
by all who are present. These discussions last 
for an hour to an hour and a half and board 
members derive direct benefit from the free 
exchange of ideas and practices. 

After a brief interval, all of the members 
who have been attending the several group 
sessions gather for dinner and a general ses- 
sion. At the conclusion of the meal, various 
items of business and reports of progress are 
presented, and then there is one talk by some 
prominent lay or professional leader on a topic 
of interest to the whole group, followed by 
questions from the floor if time permits. Ad- 
journment is taken by 9:00 o'clock 

Depending on the area, these divisional 
meetings in Illinois attract from 150 in the 
more sparsely settled regions to 500 in the 
Tri-County Division around Chicago which 
holds three instead of two meetings yearly. It 
is through these 21 divisional conferences each 
year, plus the big general, three-day state- 
wide convention in November, that the Illinois 
Association of School Boards carries on its 
work of enabling the board members to meet 
one another and exchange experiences 

This plan of late afternoon discussion 
groups, dinner, and early evening general ses- 
sion seems most satisfactory. It has proved 
better than a daytime meeting because it is 
less interrupting to busy board members and 
more are likely to attend. And it is better 
than an evening session alone because that 


*Executtive Secretary National Scho Board Associa 
tion, Chicago 11, Ill 


likely to run so late as to make it tedious 
for members to drive home afterward. 


The New York Meetings 


Many other states carry out similar pro- 
grams, with variations. For example, the New 
York State School Boards Association re- 
ported a long series of district meetings held 
in all parts of the state in April and May of 
this year. Eighteen meetings were held with 
a total attendance of 1826 persons, which is 
very good indeed. Sixteen of the 18 meetings 
included a dinner. The Executive Secretary of 
the Tennessee School Boards Association 
writes that, whereas in the fall of 1949 three 
regional meetings were held, plans are now 
being made for 13 such regional meetings in 
October and November of this year. And he 
adds, “Our idea is to make these into work- 
shops for board members rather than speech- 
making meetings.” 

In some states, counties as well as regions 
are organized as divisions of the state asso- 
ciation, and one or more county meetings are 
held each year. This is true in Pennsylvania 
where for many years highly successful meet- 
ings of the school directors (board members) 
within a county have been held. One interest- 
ing report came in from Hamilton County, 
Ohio, a state which to date does not have any 
statewide association of school boards, al- 
though the southeastern counties effected a 
regional organization last May in the hope 
that it may lead ultimately to a state asso- 
ciation 

In Hamilton County there are some 28 local 
boards of education and, through the initiative 
of the county superintendent, the clerks and 
members of these boards came together for 
mn evening meeting where two of the state 
school examiners led a discussion and an- 
swered questions on many of the phases of 
school board work, such as policy making 
borrowing money, the responsibilities and 
records of the clerk, budgets and the handling 
of funds, payment of bills, purchase of text- 
books, contracts, employee _ relationships, 
transportation, etc. Superintendent Crouch 
wrote, “We understand that this is the first 
meeting of its kind to be conducted in a 
county school system in Ohio. It proved to 
be a very worth-while meeting.” 


Suggested Topics for Association 
Meetings 


It may be helpful to those who are plan- 
ning group discussions and program talks at 
Various regional and state-wide meetings of 
chool board members to scan the list of 
topics given below. These have been gathered 
from a number of sources, and are by no 
means exhaustive, but they do include many 
yf the subjects of greatest present interest to 
school boards. For any given meeting, selec- 
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tion should be made of a limited number of 
the topics that are most pertinent and timely 
to the local situation. 


I. School Board Procedures and Relations 


Relations Between the School Board and the 
Superintendent 

Relations Between the School Board and the 
Teaching Staff 

Policies, Procedures, and Records of School 
Boards 

How New School Board Members Can Best 
Learn Their Job 


II. Professional Relations 


Qualifications of a School Administrator 

Building a Salary Schedule 

Evaluation of Teachers — Pro and Con 

Is a Pre-School Workshop a Valuable Addi- 
tion to the Teaching Year? 

What Can Be Done to Improve Teaching 
Standards ? 

What Is Meant by the School’s Responsibil- 
ity for the “Whole Child”? 

What Is a Good Counseling Program? 

What Can Be Done to Reduce the “Drop- 
outs” in High School? 

What Are Desirable Tenure and Retirement 
Policies ? 

How Can We Recruit and Adequately Pre- 
pare More Good Elementary Teachers? 


III. School Organization 


The Reorganization of School Districts Into 
Larger Tax and Administrative Units 

How Important Relatively Is Elementary 
Education ? 

The Problems of Smaller (or Rural) Schools 

The Case For and Against a High School of 
Fewer Than 100 Students 

Problems of School Transportation 

The Proper Balance of Extracurricular Activ- 
ities (Including Athletics) 

Nursery Schools and Kindergartens 

The Community (Junior) College 
14th Grades 

Opportunities for Adult Education 

Camping Education and the Extended School 
Year 

Educational Uses of Farm and Forest Acreage 
for Schools 

An Effective State Board, State Superintend- 
ent, and State Department of Education 


-13th and 


IV. Finance 


Making the School Budget 

Are Assessment and Taxing Procedures Equi- 
table ? 

What Kind of Insurance Program Will Pro- 
vide Adequate Protection? 

How Much Should Education Cost? 

State Aid How Much and How Adminis- 
tered ? 

Federal-State-Local Relationships in Educa- 
tion 


V. Building Policies 
How to Go About Making a Local Survey 
and a Master Plan 
What About Building Problems in the Next 
Few Years? 
New Trends in Building Materials and De- 
signs 
Modernizing the School Plant 
How Well Are Schools Equipped With the 
Tools of Learning ? 
VI. Public Relations 
What Are the Duties of the School Board in 
Public Relations ? 
Community Councils on Education Their 
Organization and Function 
Responsibility of the School Board Toward 
Needed Legislation 


Some Problems of Co-operation 


As indicated in our May article, the 
N.S.B.A executive secretary spent a week in 


(Concluded on page 54) 
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FIRE-SAFE SCHOOLS WITHIN YOUR BUDGET 


NY new school, regardless of its size or limita- 
A tions in the available budget, should be fire- 
safe. Any school can be fire-safe, at little if any 
increase in cost, by building with Bethlehem Open- 
Web Steel Joists in combination with concrete floor 
slab and plaster ceiling. 

This floor construction is non-combustible, and 
permits maximum area between firewalls. It is low 
in cost. Open-Web Joists are readily installed by the 
building contractor, and simplify work of other trades, 
because pipes and wiring can be run through the 
open webs. 

In addition to providing fire-safety, Bethlehem 
Open-Web Joists have other important advantages. 
They are immune to attack by rodents and termites. 
They make possible floors which are sound-retardant, 
vibration-resistant and non-shrinking, so that dirt- and 
germ-catching cracks can’t form where floor and 
walls meet. They can also be used to advantage as 
roof supports. 

Your architect will be glad to answer your ques- 
tions about the advantages of Bethlehem Open-Web 
Joists in school construction. Or write to us at Beth- 
lehem, Pa., for further information and catalogs. 


* 





BETHLEHEM OPEN-WE B 


Bishop Timon High School (above) recently completed at Buffalo, N. Y., is 
fire-safe because it uses Bethlehem Open-Web Joists in floor and roof con- 
struction. The four-story structure with brick facing has 85 rooms, and 
facilities for 1000 students. Architect: Mortimer J. Murphy, Buffalo; Con- 
tractors: Balling Bros. and Holler Bros., Tonawanda, N. Y. 





1. Asphalt tile or other finish, 2. Metal lath. 3. Steel joist. 4. Con- 
crete slab. 5. Plaster ceiling. 


Cross section of typical Bethlehem Open-Web Joist installation. 
Concrete and plaster prevent spread of fire. Asphalt tile, linoleum 
or other finishes may be used over the concrete. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 
On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by Bethlehem Pacific Coast 
Steel Corporation. Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 
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“Au Aboard” 


(Concluded from page 52) 


Washington, D. C., attending a series of na- 
tional conferences. 

The present writer gained two rather strong 
impressions from these conferences, which 
illustrate the difficulties always encountered 
in bringing about effective co-operation on 
plans for progress and improvement where a 
large number of groups and organizations are 
involved. 

The first impression is that in conferences 
of a continuing nature from year to year, 
where the same organizations are represented, 
a great deal could be gained if more continuity 
of representation could be provided. At best, 
a two- or three-day conference spends a con- 
siderable proportion of its time orienting its 
members and providing them with necessary 
background. Too often, just about the time the 
conferees begin to feel that they are coming to 
know one another and to understand what 
they are supposed to do, the meeting is over. 
There are two possible ways to prevent this 
frustrating predicament. One is to hold longer 
meetings; the other is for organizations to 
send the same representatives for a series of 
vears so that they can move ahead each year 
from where they left off before without too 
much back tracking. Longer meetings are not 
always feasible, but some of the week-long 
workshop-type conferences have demonstrated 
that more than twice as much can be accom- 
plished in five days than in two and a halt 
In fact, the difference may actually be be 
tween some concrete accomplishment and no 
effective result. But even the shorter confer- 
ences could accomplish much more if the ma- 
jority of those attending were the same people 
from meeting to meeting. And where an organ- 
ization knows it is going to have to change its 
representative, the most effective way to avoid 
a break in the continuity would be for the oid 
representative to take the new representative 
with him to his last meeting, as a kind of 
understudy. 

The second impression is the difficulty we 
so often have in subordinating the pet ideas 
and projects of our individual organizations 
to a consideration of the larger problems that 
so much need the understanding and co- 
operative support of all. Every organization 
has certain things that it is emphasizing at 
any given time, and rightly so, but a meeting 
together with other organizations to consider 
common needs and common problems in a 
field like public education should not primarily 
be used to convert or “sell” others on our plan 
or our project. Rather it should be regarded 
as an opportunity to check what we are doing 
in relation to what others are doing, and espe- 
cially to reach, if possible, some agreement 
concerning one thing or several things of 
major importance. Open-minded discussion 
and a willingness to adapt organizational pro- 
grams to broad movements and basic needs 
are fundamental to effective co-operation. It 
is evidence of a working democracy that, while 
preserving individual initiative and independ- 

ence of action, we join with others to reach 
a common goal agreed upon as of primary 
necessity 


Arlington County, Virginia, Reports 


One of the conferences held in Washington 
in May concerned the problems of elementary 
education. It was the fourth such three-day 
conference which the U. S. Office of Education 





HELP or HINDRANCE 


“Am I a builder who works with care, 
Measuring life by the rule and square? 
Am I shaping my deeds to a well- 

made plan, 
Patiently doing the best I can? 
Or am I a wrecker who walks the town, 
Content with the 
down?” 


labor of tearing 
— Unknown 


It is always much easier to be against some- 
thing than for something; to be destructive 
than constructive; to throw obstacles in the 
path of progress than to lend a helping hand. 
School board members have a peculiar obliga- 
tion to watch themselves in this regard, be- 
cause education, which is concerned with 
human growth and development, particularly 
of children and youth, is a constructive 
process. It needs freedom to adapt itself to 
changing conditions and to individual needs. 
It stifles and becomes fruitless when made to 
follow traditional paths endlessly and aim- 
lessly. Under such restraints the paths 
quickly turn into ruts. Consequently, that 
school board is doing the best job for its 
community which spends most of its time 
and energy building up the school program 
in effective ways, and which reduces opposi- 
tion and criticism to a minimum. The Bible 
has something to say about those who put 
obstacles in the way of little children or cause 
them to stumble—something about mill- 
stones and necks and the depths of the sea. 
E.M.T. 
PPP PP PPP PPP PPD DB A lel 
has called in as many years 


of over 45 lay 


Repre sentatives 


and professional organizations 


were present and the discussion centered 
around Lay Pat icipation in the Work otf the 
School in the Light of Principles of Child 
Development 

On the afternoon of the second day 
conference met the fiy embers of the board 
of education of Arlington County, \ 


their superintendent. Those who h 
the March of Time film entitled ‘The Fight 
for Better that tl 
board which resulted from the effort made by 
the people of Arli 


} 
; 


I 
vears ago to take their schools out of politics 


lis 1s 
ll l 


Schools” know 


igton County a couple of 


board described how 
they operate to keep the public in close touch 
with the schools. Soon after taking office 
the board decided to create 14 ‘Exploratory 
Committees” on various phases of school 
policy such as the curriculum, school finance 
the teaching staff, public relations, reports to 
parents, t 

services, health and recreation, vocational edu 
cation, adult education, etc. Each committet 
f ten citizens and five 
members of the school staff. The board sent 


etter tO every organization 1n the county 


The members of the 


Ise Of cOMmMunIty resources spe ial 


was to be composed 0 


outlining the committee plan and asking foi 
suggestions and detailed i 
zens qualified to serve. Such was the degree of 
public interest that within two weeks they 
received over 300 names and were able quickly 
to get the committees started on their work 
Last vear when the 


rst reports 


iIntormation on cill- 


committees made their 
public hearings were held and 
briefs were published in the newspapers 

The Arlington County Board of Education 
Iso has an “Advisory Committee” of three 
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for each of the 35 school buildings in the 
county — elementary, junior high, and senior 
high. The chairmen of these committees are 
most often officers in the local P.T.A. and 
the other two members are interested citizens. 
One of the first things done after these School 
Building Advisory Committees were formed 
was to take them on a tour of the county to 
see a good sampling of the different types of 
schools. 

It was interesting to hear one member of 
the board of education say that in spite of all 
the public interest in the new school regime 
in Arlington County, and in spite of the com- 
mittees just described, the number one problem 
is still public relations. While they subscribe 
fully to the belief that ‘all the people should 
have all the facts all the time” about their 
schools, there are still citizens which none of 
their methods have been able to reach. If this 
is true in Arlington County, Va., which has 
been through an intensive period of pub- 
lic interest in the public schools, how much 
more must it be true in most communities of 
our country! 


New York State Association Moves 
Headquarters 


On July 1, the New York State School 
Boards Association, Inc moved its head- 
quarters from Mount Vernon to the State 
Capitol. Everett R. Dyer, the executive secre- 
tary, writes that very nice offices have been 
secured at 170 State Street, Albany, 6, N. Y., 
across from the south entrance of the State 
Capitol Building. 

This is a move that the officers and direc- 
tors of the New York Association have con- 
templated for some time, and that has finally 
been made possible through the increased 
budget. Albany is a more central location in 
the state, and also will make it easier to 
follow proposed school legislation during ses- 
The offices are 
second floor and provide sdirie 1250 
be occupied 
Assistant Secretary, 


sions of the State Legislature 
uli tt 


which will 


square feet of space 


by Mr. Dyer, his new 


Paul W. Toth. and their clerical staff. Con- 
gratulations and best wishes to the New York 
Association in its new home! 
N.S.B.A. Plans 
On July 1, also, the National School Boards 
Association entered its first full fiscal year 


Annual 
issoclations 
establish their membership for the year by the 
payment of! the basic fee of $100, and then 
seek to provide further support to the extent 
of their ability up to the limit of their pro 
rata goal as established by the formula which 


was accepted unanimously by delegates from 
29 


er the new plan adopted at the 
Convention last February. State 


State S 
The decision of the American Association 
of School Administrators to return to Atlantic 
City for a nationwide convention in February, 
1951, means that the National School Boards 
Association will schedule its 1951 Convention 
just in advance of the A.A.S.A. meeting, 
probably on Friday and Saturday, February 
16-17. State associations and local boards are 
urged to note these dates and to make certain 
that any board members planning to go to 
Atlantic City next February will get there 
early enough to attend both the N.S.B.A. and 
the A.A.S.A. conventions 

Note: Permission is granted to State School 
Board Associations to reproduce the foregoing 
article provided acknowledgment be given to 
the ScHoot Boarp JoURNAI 


J uly, 
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See how KEWAUNEE’S 
NEW ONE-PIECE LABORATORY SINK 


is more chemical resistant — huskier— 


offers more value! 


KEWAUNEE 


kemiherm 
SINK 





Here’s real news from Kewaunee—a major improvement 


in laboratory sink construction! It is a strong, 
one-piece sink made of Kewaunee’s new Kemtherm. 


NOTE THESE OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES 


@ Body is acid-proof, low expansion ceramic, molded 
in one piece. No joints or seams. 


e@ Wall thickness assures maximum structural strength 
needed in normal service. 


e Entire sink is impregnated with Kewaunee’s own 
chemical- and heat-resistant resin which provides a 
good-looking, uniform, ebony-black surface. 


e Guaranteed to withstand maximum thermal shock 
encountered in normal laboratory service. 


e Body is extremely resistant to attack by all chemicals 
other than hydrofluoric acid. 


@ Finish is impervious to solvents ... highly resistant 
to bases and salts, and acids at room temperatures. 


e Available now at Kewaunee’s attractive production- 


line prices. 


Want more information on this husky, one-piece chemical 
resistor? Write for free folder describing the new Kemtherm 
Laboratory Sink in 15 different models. No obligation. 


Representatives and Sales Offices 
in Principal Cities 
Manufacturers of Wood and Metal 
Laboratory Equipment 





® Under the direction of Supt. Wade C. Fowler, 
the public schools of Wichita, Kans., have been 
carrying on a program of instruction for the 
elementary school pupils who are unable to attend 
school because of a physical ailment or handicap 
One teacher was employed to teach the children 


and about 60 pupils were taught at different 
times during the year. The parents were warm in 
their praise of the instruction offered 

A speech correctionist has been added to the 
teaching personnel for the year 1950-51. The 
program to be offered is being worked out with 
the assistance of the Institute of Logopedics of 


Wichita 





Cc. G. Campbell, President 


5009 South Center Street « Adrian, Michigan 


® Under the sponsorship of the Massachusetts 
State Education Department and Boston Univer 
sity, a project was conducted in the Boston area 
for testing the effectiveness of television in the 
classroom. The City of Gloucester, one of the 
school systems participating in the experiment 
circulated questionnaires among the 2600 chil 
dren in the elementary schools. Local merchants 
co-operated with the school department by plac 
ing television sets in five schools, so that the 
pupils might view the instructional films. The 
films were exhibited on Monday and Wednesday 
afternoon. The reception was excellent and the 
pupil interest was high 

Another project was a report by a special 
committee of teachers on a study of promotional 
policies in the Gloucester schools. The report 
contained the findings of the committee, which 
emphasized that if pupils know that their efforts 
will be rewarded with some measure of success 
they will accept their limitations. The report 
suggested topics for study in the areas of social 
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development, emotional development, physical 
development, working habits, and mental devel- 
opment. 


® At Orange, Mass., the school board has ‘elim- 
inated fixed high school courses for the next 
school year. A new program of studies now in 
preparation provides for “constants” and “vari- 
ables.” All pupils will be required to study the 
constants, such as English, history, and civics 
for four years. The variables, such as mathematics 
and science, may be elected by the pupil to meet 
his requirements. Each pupil will be required 
to prepare a four-year plan sheet showing the 
constants and variables he will follow. 

® Worcester, Mass. Beginning September, annual 
promotions will be inaugurated in the schools 
with the entering kindergarten class and will be 
extended each year as the class advances. The 
plan will be in operation in 13 years, 


® Beatrice, Neb. A new curriculum and system 
for graduation will become effective with the 
occupation of the new high school in September. 
Requirements for graduation will be changed from 
the present twelve credits to a system of 125 
hours, of which a minimum of 100 hours must 
be in academic subjects. To graduate, a student 
must have one major of 30 hours and two minors 
of 20 hours each. Required courses include 20 
hours of English, 10 hours of science, 20 hours 
of social science, 3 hours of physical education 
and health, and 2 hours of driver education. 

® Radio Station WBGO of the Newark, N. J., 
board of education has won two awards at the 
Radio Institute held in Columbus in May. The 
programs for which the awards were given were 
the 8A quiz and the WBGO Story Hour. The 
Station conducts a late afternoon program, from 
5 to 6:30 each day, which specializes in stories 
for children and dramatic programs for little 
children. 

®& Towson, Md. A committee of elementary prin- 
cipals, working under Arthur A. Dick, has been 
active in promoting a county-wide safety cam- 
paign for Baltimore county school children 
Headed by B. Melvin Cole, of the Loch Haven 
elementary school, the committee includes six 
members, who are active in the operation of a 
safety program and in the consolidation of 
safety efforts in the county schools. Special awards 
for good safety efforts are a green pennant, to 
be exhibited on the school grounds, and pennant 
raising and lowering ceremonies conducted by 
police officials, civic leaders, and school officials 
for the benefit of the student body 

® An extensive adult education program is 
being successfully conducted at Ionia, Mich., un- 
der the supervision of Supt. A. A. Rather. Under 
the program nearly 300 adults and a few young 
people participate each night during the season 
in some type of educational endeavor in the 
junior-senior high school building. About 100 
war veterans have been present each Monday 
evening to participate in on-the-job training in- 
volving five separate classes. A total of 35 local 
businessmen attended a retail conference, one of 
a series to aid businessmen in better methods 
of retailing. Girl scouts have been in attendance 
to take part in a program offered by the Girl 
Scout Council when 13 girls received the highest 
award. Twenty women have banded themselves 
to begin plans for a high school band. From 
affairs such as these stem the programs which 
bring about a more solid community relationship 
and a healthy progress in the community. 

® Las Vegas, N. Mex. Beginning September 1, 
the junior and senior high schools will be com- 
bined to form a six-vear school, as a means of 
solving a shortage of classroom space in the 
elementary schools. Supt. W. J. Robertson, in 
charge of the plan, explains that it is a temporary 
move and will be discontinued until a new junior 
high school, or an elementary school, can be built. 
Under the plan, the elementary schools will gain 
four classrooms, and the junior high school will 
have sufficient space to cut the size of present 
classes as well as to enrich the subject offerings 
by adding shopwork, home economics, and arts 
and crafts work 
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ESPECIALLY... 


there’s more 

to a door 

than meets 

the eye....... 
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The new Hardee County High School at Wauchula, Fla., was designed 
Leo Elliot & Associates, Tampa. 
few of the 147 Weldwood Standard Mineral Core Flush Veneer Doors 
used in this modern building. 


The illustration above shows a 


WELDWOOD FLUSH DOORS 


Manufactured and distributed by 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
New York 18, N. Y. 


Warehouses in 
Dealers Everywhere 


Branches in Principal Cities 
Chief Trading Areas 





Of course, school doors should be beautiful 





That’s only one reason why you'll like the new 
Weldwood Mineral Core Doors — you just can’t 
find more attractive doors for school use. Faced 
with beautiful wood veneers, these modern flush 
doors will be a source of pride to you, your staff, 
your students and taxpayers. They are available 
with birch veneer faces from stock, or may be speci- 
fied in many other decorative hardwoods. Fur- 
nished with or without light and louvre openings. 


But they have to be durable too — 





School doors have to withstand a lot of service 
— and a lot of abuse — that’s another reason more 
and more school authorities prefer Weldwood® 
doors. Made to meet exacting, high-quality stand 
ards, these durable doors stand up under years of 
continuous hard service. 


The solid mineral core is impervious to fungus, 
decay and termites and is highly resistant to 
impact. Used in interior or exterior openings these 
Weldwood Flush Doors are guaranteed against 
swelling, warping or binding—they’lI never shrink 
or stick. 


Light in weight, easy to open and close — 


Because Weldwood Flush Doors are light in 
weight, perfectly balanced and free from warpage, 
teachers and students, even small children, can open 
and close them easily. One Weldwood Door after 
being opened and closed 200,000 times under ab- 
normally severe conditions is still as good as new. 


And fire-resistant of course — 





The incombustible mineral core of these Weld- 
wood Doors provides an unusual and highly de- 
sirable margin of safety from fire. (For maximum 
fire protection, specify the Weldwood Fire Door 
—the only wood-faced fire door approved for Class 
B openings by the Board of Fire Underwriters.) 


No other doors on the market offer such a desir- 
able combination of qualities for school installa- 
tions. Yet with all these features, Weldwood Min- 
eral Core Flush Doors are moderately priced. Send 
coupon for complete information or get in touch 
with our nearest distributing unit listed below. 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION (Dept. 623) 
55 West 44th Street, New York 18, N.Y. 


W eldwood Flush Veneer Door with mineral core. 
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THE SAFE CLEANSER 
FOR EVERY SCHOOL 
CLEANING JOB 


Proper maintenance becomes increasingly difficult 
when schools are over-burdened with record enrollments, 
and the use of efficient, safe, labor-saving cleaning pro- 
ducts is most important. Floor-San Liquid Scrubbing Com- 
pound helps ease many time consuming jobs. It is a uni- 
versal cleanser—cleans wood, painted walls,. rubber, and 
metal as well as all flooring materials—safely, thoroughly. 
Only one solution to make ...works in any water. Try 
Floor-San. Write today for more information. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 


HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 





TORONTO, CANADA 


HUNTINGTON 








® The General Services Administration of the 
Federal Works Agency has announced a loan of 
$20,700 for a one-story, 20-room school and 
auditorium, in Haddon Twp., N. J., to cost 
$501,000; a loan of $14,460 for a five-room ad- 
dition, in Los Angeles County, Calif., to cost 
$311,042; a loan of $15,860 for a_ six-room 
addition to the Covina elementary school in Los 
Angeles County, Calif., to cost $351,824; a loan 
of $12,340 for an eight-room addition to the 


Cameron School, Los Angeles County, to cost 
$277,623; a loan of $4,800 for a_ three-room 
addition to the Palmdale School, Los Angeles 
County, to cost $114,950; a loan of $27,320 
for an 18-room school, Downey, Calif., to cost 
$541,344; a loan of $7,920 for a five-room school, 
in Los Angeles County, to cost $190,626; a loan 
of $20,140 for a 16-room elementary school, in 
Rivera, Calif., to cost $360,670; a loan of $32,360 
for a 22-room school, in Los Angeles County, 
to cost $579,289 

®& Flint, Mich. The board of education will ask 
for $7,600,000 to finance a library, an administra- 
tion building, and five new schools, as well as 
improvements to existing buildings. The board will 
ask the voters to approve a bond issue and a 
special tax levy not to exceed 2.5 mills, for a 
period of 15 years, to finance the building pro- 
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gram. If the full 2.5 mills are levied each year, 
the full amount of the bond issue, including 
interest, will be raised in ten or eleven years, 
®& The board of education of Richmond, Ind. 
is completing the first step in a ten-year program, 
Plans are in progress for the dedication of the 
new Westview School, which contains ten class- 
rooms, a kindergarten, a library, and an all- 
purpose room. Each classroom has drinking 
fountain, work space, storage facilities, bilateral] 
lighting, bulletin-board space, movable furniture, 
locked storage, and central communication. Radi- 
ant heat is provided for the kindergarten and 
primary rooms. 
® Brockton, Mass. The board of education has 
obtained the permission of the legislature to allow 
the borrowing of $3,000,000 above the present 
debt limit for school construction purposes. A site 
has been purchased for a new junior high school, 
and a fund of $40,000 has been obtained for 
redecorating the schoolrooms in all buildings. The 
steps were taken as the beginning of a city-wide 
program to bring the school plant up to date. 
®& Houston, Tex. The board of education plans 
to expend $5,500,000 in bond funds for four new 
schools, additions to six existing buildings, and 
$1,000,000 in equipment for old buildings. The 
largest building project is the Garden Villas Junior 
High School, to cost $1,500,000. 
®& Chanute, Kans. The voters have approved 
an $850,000 bond issue for new school construc- 
tion. Plans call for the erection of a 10-room 
building to replace the Cross School, and a 
16-room building to replace the Murray Hill 
School 
®& The Worcester, Mass., City Council has ap- 
proved $50,000 for having plans drawn for a 
junior high school at Rockwood field and an 
elementary school on Home Farm Jand. The Law 
Department rules selection of the architect is up 
to the city manager but the school committee 
must approve the plans. 
® Newark, N. J. The new Dayton Street School 
will be completed and occupied in September 
The plans for the building which were developed 
by the teaching and supervisory staffs under the 
direction of Supt. John S. Herron, provide for 
a community building. Planned to accommodate 
1200 pupils, the building will cost $2,250,000 
® The State Department of Education of Mary- 
land has announced that by next January 1, 1951, 
the state school building program will have 
reached a total of $100,409,466 in a four-year 
period. This includes 125 new buildings and 155 
additions to present structures, which will be 
finished or under way by the end of the year 
1950. Buildings already completed have cost 
$32,887,526. Those under construction will be 
completed at a cost of $30,297,820. 
®& Dayton, Ohio. The board of education has 
employed the Industrial Appraisal Company, of 
New York, to survey all the school property to 
establish an evaluation for insurance coverage. 
The survey will cost $390. 
® Millbury, Mass. The public schools have been 
given until 1952 to borrow $300,000 for new 
school construction, under a law passed by the 
state legislature. 
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SCHOOL-BUSINESS OFFICIALS WILL 
MEET IN CHICAGO 

The Association of School Business Officials 
will hold its annual meeting at the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, September 25 to 28. Its 1300 members 
are from 43 of the states, Canada, and Hawaii 

There will be 95 exhibit booths presenting such 
items as instructional supplies, custodial supplies, 
building materials, and business equipment 

Many school superintendents who handle the 
business administration of their school systems are 
members of this association and not only attend 
the meetings but take part in the program. Some 
detailed information regarding the program will 
be given in a later issue of this magazine 

Francis R. Scherer of Rochester, N. Y., is 
president of the Association; Thomas W. Clift ot! 
Atlanta, Ga., is vice-president; and Harley W 
Anderson of Kalamazoo, Mich., is secretary- 
treasurer. 
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vides a summary of the leading cases passed upon by the Ww 
courts in 1949. The chapter heads follow the familiar é 
divisions used in the National Reporter System. The 

book lacks a list of titles. It is also lacking in the atti: 

tude of partisanship which is reflected in other partial 

digests. 
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of the Pius XI High Opinions of the Court of Appeals of = 

School, Milwaukee, Wis., Maryland ceiling 
is provided by 26 Paper, 15 pp. Reprinted from the Daily Record, The 
ELECTRIC-AIRE February 21, 1950. and is 
Hand Dryers. Contains the court’s opinions in the subversive teach- lisk 

ers’ cases of Hall Hammond, attorney general of the a dish 

State of Maryland vs. H. Carrington Lancaster, and Hall room 

Hammond, attorney general vs. Philip Frankfield. pupils 

The court held that the Marylaiu.d Subversive Activities ) pup , 

2 Act of 1949 is constitutional and persons found guilty may 325 pl 

be punished as provided by the law a sche 

us Uj Expenditures Per Pupil in City Schools, pay tv 

1948-49 rooms 


Chap-Free, Thoro Hand Drying Via ae Compiled by Lester B. Herlihy. Paper, 43 pp. Cire } the a 


271, 1950. Published by the U. S. Office of larger 


® Education, Washington, D. C pass 
The circular continues the series of annual studies which rhe 
we the Office of Education has made since 1918. It contains [ sick cl 


data for the total elementary-secondary school period, and aw 
. Sic 
in addition, data are presented for these levels separately sight, 


Included are the annual current expenditures per pupil, cental 
CuUap2e and the percentage analysis of the six major accounts for The 
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. @ At the touch of a button, soothing warm air thoro-drys High Spots in State School Legislation, 1949 pressu 
: hands in as few as 20 seconds. Shuts off automatically. Compiled by the NEA Research Division. Paper, 98 pp. boiler 
@ Provides clean, attractive washrooms, free of towel-litter Sumets fer Agen, 1900. Fublied ty the Netensl Sip The 
- : . “i cation Association, Washington 6, D. C. 1€ 
: and towel disposal units. 24-hour automatic service. A report on school legislation, arranged by alphabetical entran 
@ These “TOWEL ELIMINATORS” prevent towel- listing of states within each subject classification. Five wy : 
clogged toilets and their resulting costly plumbing bills a classifications are me (1) i. moet orn (2) of the 
“ > teacher personnel, (3) pupil personnel, (4) administration, ceral 
, Pion: the fire hazard from used towels. and (5) sisediinnenns. There is an index arranged by Naa 
; Save 85% to 90% of towel costs plus handling. states ocke 
The 
Its Quality Is Built In! . oo ie Coe Types of Recreation Managing Authorities days | 
schools and colleges by Population Groups ) nd 
using ELECTRIC-AIRE - ; ‘ and 0 
As John Ruskin said: “There is scarcely : é Paper, 4 pp., 50 cents. National Recreation Association, the ki 
Surface Wall Mounted - N School of Immaculate Con- 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y le Ku 
— Size 6%" x 15" — anything in the world that some men ception — Jacksonville, A report on the number of managing authorities for incand 
Easily installed in old cannot make a little worse and sell a v4. ute Uni ty public recreation in cities of the United States, as reported etc. r 
oa little cheaper, and the buyers who con- Milwaukee, Wis. for the 1949 yearbook of Recreation. It is noted that 1 
> . P ‘ , . St. John of God School nearly two fifths of the total of 1857 communities, or 719, ne 
. ro «a ta D ry bow sider price only are this man’s lawful Chicago, Ill. employ full-time recreation leadership. In the 1460 munici- Supt 
dryer field and a 2-year prey.” New York Board of Edu- pal departments, two fifths, or 39.8 per cent have full-time | 
guarantee. a . _ cation — N. Y, C. - leadership. County, metropolitan district, and _ private y 
@ Approved by Under- po re a “ELECTRIC AIRE me = “0 my me Ag? ig managing authorities, which number 397, employ full-time the pli 
j writers’ Laboratories. ee tay “lg cage ths ,. ~ Drake University Des leadership the year around & Son 
divided by the many extra years of service. If SRatees Tau 
+ & Pesommentos by the a new part is needed in years to come, it will Catholic Memorial High School Expense Compared With Combined rhe 
-* pa ta A Fy be available. Will a “cheaper” dryer stand that — Waukesha, City and School Expense, 1947-48 
lic institutions that use ‘test? Keep these facts in mind when you buy Afited Gebel of Mecheo- Compiled by the Research Division. Paper, 5 pp., $0 
them. hand dryers! , ical Trades ye cents. American Association of School Administrators, 1201 
Yhio niversity thens, Sixt S S to ) : 
Ask for a demonstration and get all the facts Ohio — gg wy a op ‘expense in 41 cities, The 
about ELECTRIC-AIRE. “ae I a arranged in four groups ranging from 100,000 to 1,000,000 } schools 
: . / in population. The per capita cost of schools based on 1. 195¢ 
the grand total of expenditures for all the cities increased } the off 
$8 per capita of population between 1943 and 1948, but f “~ 
ELECTRIC-AIRE ENGINEERING CORP the per cent that school expense is of total city expense dag 
° decreased somewhat, from 32.8 to 31.3 per cent H ” 
{ Wa 
Phone WEbster 9-4564 CHICAGO6 209 W. Jackson Blvd. ; afew in Ch 
Food for Fifty 
By Sina Faye Fowler and Bessie Brooks West. Cloth, 1902~ 
viii-444 pp., $4.50. John Wiley & Sons, New York, N. Y. TECelVE 
a This is the third edition, extensively revised, of 4a Mary 
they sell. Secondly, they have made known to their en- book that has been used widely as a basic tool by in- [ cation 
NEW PUBLICATIONS jor tire group the results of research, of invention, of prac- stitutional chefs and by teachers in advanced classes of } His se 
tical experience in the field. The ‘‘Heating, Ventilating occupational cookery. The new materials recognize the schools 
and Air Conditioning Guide” is quite rightly the bible of greatly increased use of frozen foods, the wide effort to record 
Sch 1-B - E ECUTIVES engineers and practical men in the field because it improve the noon luncheon as a meal, and the very 7" 
¢, 00 USIMESS enables all concerned to have the newest professional and natural desire of the authors to share new recipes and = lor 
technical information made available by scientific insti- new ideas for making institutional meals more ‘homey.” Hangs 
tutions, manufacturers, and individual inventors. The The book has endless reference materials and menu sug- buildin 
Heating, Ventilating and Air Conditioning 1950 edition of the Guide has been rearranged to bring gestions profess 
Guide, 1950 together more closely related information and to attract juent 
Twenty-eighth Edition. Compiled by W. N. Witheridge, attention to new findings and better engineering methods Federal Aid to Education of Po 
chairman of committee. Cloth, 1422 pp., $7.50. American There are many new data on air contaminants, flue and 3y L. M. Gould. Paper, 14 pp. Published by Carleton extend: 
Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, New York duct design, ratings of boilers, heat losses in basementless College. Northfield, Minn ind vx 
10, N. ¥ buildings, chimney draft, new codes, revised tables of data, There seems to be a great lack of objectivity in the 
The heating and ventilating engineers of the United etc. The book is a valuable reference for school-business studies made by protagonists of federal aid. The present 
States have two professional policies which raise the executives and their maintenance chiefs report contains an outline of a study made by Dr. Gould ' 
respect of the layman who uses their services. Through the . who makes the point that it is not true that federal aid | Pts 
apparatus they advocate, they have sought to provide Yearbook of School Law, 1950 is the only or the best method by which support of edu- alt 
optimum conditions of human comfort with a minimum By Lee O. Garber. Paper, 88 pp., $2. Published by tion can be brought about. He emphasizes that 4 | Ger 
expenditure for original outlay and operation. In other the Author at the University of Pennsylvania, Philadel federally controlled system of education would be the ’ Dr. Vi 
words they have held to a sound economic basis for the phia, Pa final irreversible step into a complete bureaucratic state. 
health and comfort values provided by the heating, cool This book continues the digests of school law deci- It would provide the means for the restriction of our } At W 
ing, ventilating, and other air conditioning apparatus sions, begun by M. M. Chambers in 1933, and_pro- liberties and the strangulation of freedom 
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WAPAKONETA ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 


(Concluded from page 38) 


razzo floors, ceramic-tile walls, and plaster 
ceilings. 

The school kitchen measures 18 by 24 feet 
and is well equipped with an electric range, 
a dishwasher, sinks, counter, etc. The dining 
room is next to the kitchen and will seat 120 
pupils. The school feeds on the average about 
325 pupils per day at three different times on 
a schedule of one-half hour each. The children 
pay twenty cents for the lunch. The cafeteria 
rooms are located south of and adjacent to 
the auditorium and can be used to set up 
larger dinners in the gymnasium. 

The health clinic has rooms for beds for 
sick children, an examination room for testing 
sight, hearing, etc., a room equipped with 
cental chair, scales, and a first-aid cabinet. 

The classrooms are ventilated by means of 
unit ventilators, plus convector radiators. Low- 
pressure steam is provided by a steel oil-fired 
boiler 

The corridors have terrazzo floors at the 
entrances and asphalt tile on the remainder 
of the floors. The walls are green-mottled 
ceramic-tile block, with plaster above the 
lockers. The ceilings are acoustical plaster. 

The natural light is supplemented on dark 
days by fluorescent lighting in the classrooms 
and offices, indirect incandescent lighting in 
the kindergarten and cafeteria; enclosed direct 
incandescent fixtures in the corridors, kitchen, 
etc.; recessed lamps in the gymnasium. 

The educational planning was directed by 
Supt. Irvin L. Conrad. The architectural firm 
of Lyman T. Strong & Sons, of Lima, drew 
the plans and specifications. John A. Johnson 
& Sons, Columbus, were general contractors. 

The cost of the building was $550,000. 

+ 
SUPT. HUNT RETIRES 

The active career of the city superintendent of 
schools of Portsmouth, Va., came to an end July 

1950, when Supt. Harry A. Hunt retired from 
the office he had held since 1909, 

Mr. Hunt began his professional work as in- 

ructor at William and Mary College in 1899 
He was successively principal of the high schools 
in Churchland, Va., 1901-02; Port Norfolk, 
1902-03; Churchland, 1903-05; and 1906-09. He 
received his bachelor’s degree from William and 
Mary College in 1907, did graduate work in edu- 
cation at Virginia, Johns Hopkins, and Columbia. 
His service as superintendent of the Portsmouth 
schools from 1909 to the present is without a 
recorded equal in southern seaboard cities. During 
his long career he was responsible for endless 
changes and improvements in the schools, school 
building programs, etc. He was a leader in the 
professional associations in his state and a fre 
juent speaker at conventions. The school board 
of Portsmouth and the teachers’ organizations 
extended expressions of thanks and appreciation 
ind good wishes for the years of his retirement. 


DR. WILLEY TO WINNETKA 

wT Gs ert 3S Willey, superintendent of school at 
Lincoln, Neb., has resigned to take over the superinten- 
cer Winnetka, wealthy Chicago suburb 

Dr. Willey headed the Lincoln schools for the past three 

irs, and had just been given a renewal of his contract 
At Winnetka, he will have charge of a school system 
teachers and serving 1500 children 
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use PHOTOGRAPHY 
use PORTAGRAPH 


SO EASY TO OPERATE 


65- 


Anyone can quickly learn to photocopy transcripts with Porta- 
graph. Automatic timer controls exposures. 


COPIES ANYTHING WRITTEN, PRINTED OR DRAWN 
You can copy any type of record with Portagraph —one or two 
sided, white or colored, even those on heavy card stock. 


USE RIGHT IN YOUR OFFICE 


No darkroom is needed with Portagraph. Expose and develop 


in ordinary subdued lighting. 


SPEEDS WORK, ENDS ERRORS 


Portagraph combines speed with absolute accuracy 


elimi- 


nates costly proofreading and correcting. 


PRE-CUT PAPER SAVES MONEY 


There is a Portagraph paper for every copy purpose pre-cut to 


standard sizes. 


SEE FOR YOURSELF. For free folder write to Management Con- 


trols Library, Room 1520A, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 


10, New York. 


Coy 19 y Re ton Rand Ine. 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SCHOOL 
OFFICIALS 

® Georce ALEXANDER, of Cyril, Okla., has accepted 
the superintendency at Cooperton 
> H. A. Brown, of Italy, Tex., has accepted the prin 
cipalship of the junior high school at Pleasant Grove. 
®G. H. Dunacan has succeeded H. A. Brown as 
superintendent at Italy, Tex 
® JoHN Coventon, of White Oak, Okla., has become 
superintendent at Big Cabin 
> Supt. E. C. Spracue, of Pawhuska, Okla., has been 
re-elected for another year 
> Supt. M. Z. Avsers, of Eldora, Iowa, has been re- 
elected, with an increase of $150 in salary 
& Supr. C. J. Surtivan, of L’Anse, Mich., has been 
re-elected for another three-year term 
®& Supt. Marvin T. Nopianp, of Sioux City, Iowa, has 
been re-elected for a second three-year term. His new 
contract provides for a salary of $14,000 on July 1, 1951, 
and $15,000 on July 1, 1952 
®& Vance SwInsurRn, of Tulia, Tex., has been elected 
president of the Panhandle Association of School Ad- 





ministrators of Texas. He succeeds J. W. 


Borger 


Dillard, of 


® ANDREW ROBINSON, 29, a Negro, has resigned from the 
Middlebury, Vt., high school faculty because he believes 
school board members object to his race. Robinson denies 
claims of high school officials that he is resigning ‘‘to 
ook for another job.’”’ He has been a high school teacher 
Middlebury since 1948. Ralph W. Goodrich, superin- 
tendent of schools, says that as far back as January, 
Robinson indicated he was leaving and his contract was 
t renewed for that reason. He said Robinson was a good 
teacher in every way 
® Worcester, Mass. The School Committee has elected 
Leo T. Doherty, art director in the public schools, to the 
office of third assistant superintendent in charge of the 
chool plant. Doherty, on leave as art director since last 
year, has been chief school plant specialist for the Mass- 
achusetts School Building Assistance Commission, a sub- 
division of the Massachusetts Department of Education. 
® Horace D. Love, of Cannelton, Ind., has accepted 
the superintendency at Scottsburg, where he succeeds W. L 
Craig 
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SPECIFY “PEABODY” No. 260 





STEEL MOVABLE 
Sautan DESKS 


Equip your schools with Peabody No. 
260 Steel Movable Desks and you 
equip them with the most efficient, 
most comfortable, and most attractive 
seating money can provide. Examine 
this quality seating. See how sturdy it 
is built. Notice the desk lids do not 
slam — look at the comfortable seat 
and notice how both seat and desk are 
independently adjustable. The adjust- 
ment feature is positive — cannot slip. 
Only persons responsible for seating 
can adjust them. No bolts — no but- 
terfly nuts for children to loosen. 


New Suntan Color Makes Class Rooms More 
Attractive . . . Finish Resists Scratches 


In keeping with the desire for brighter, cheerier classrooms, No. 260 Steel Movable 
Desks are available in the gorgeous new SUNTAN finish. The desk tops, seats 
and backs are also given a CELSYN coating — a coating so hard and tough it resists 
scratching to a remarkable degree. Write for complete information on No. 260 


Steel Movable Desks. 


Peabody Offers Full Line of 
Quality School Seating 


The PEABODY Line is a complete quality line of 
school seating, desks, chairs, tables, teachers’ and 
administrators’ desks and folding chairs. From this 
one manufacturer purchasers of school equipment can 
buy all necessary school furniture and be protected by 
the PEABODY ironclad guarantee of superior quality, 
workmanship, material and correctness of design. 


We invite your inquiries. 


Write direct to — 





No. 33 
No-Tip Steel 
Folding Chair 


THE PEABODY SEATING CO., INC. 


BOX 1 


NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA 





A MICROFILMING PROGRAM 
(Concluded from page 26) 

The cost per completed image on film 
is about one fifth of a cent, which in- 
cludes operator’s salary and film costs. 
It is estimated that the total backlog of 
retired records will be placed on film in 
about 18 months and will cost, including 
the equipment purchased, about $11,000 
However, this expenditure represents a sav- 
ing of almost $4,000 above what modern 
filing equipment would cost to house 
these records, and the floor space saved 
for other purposes represents a much 
larger saving. Total future savings in 


filing equipment which need not be pur- 
chased and in time saved by personnel in 
searching for records are difficult to 
estimate. 

Since the accumulation of the records 
of half a century placed on film will occupy 
under 20 square feet of floor space, it is 
not anticipated that a growing number of 
films will become a space problem — at 
least not for several centuries! Needed 
space for personnel has indeed been found 
and the new procedure for “keeping”’ 
records is economical, clean, and depend- 
able with resultant savings in storage space, 
time, and money. 
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BETTER LIGHTING 


(Concluded from page 28) 

The safest estimate in specific terms is 
probably the mean between the minimum 
of a quarter of a century ago and that 
advocated lately by the Society of Illumi- 
nating Engineers. Moreover, the program 
in subject having high lighting needs 
should alternate with those whose light 
needs are relatively low. 

Ten to 20 foot-lamberts may be fur- 
nished for such subjects as sewing, me- 
chanical drawing, laboratory science, 
basketball, shorthand, typing, and book- 
keeping. Half as much is ordinarily right 
for music, play, industrial arts, freehand 
drawing, spelling, handwriting, elementary 
science, and social science. With excellent 
facilities for providing artificial lighting 
and for regulating natural lighting, north 
light may be dispensed with as a require- 
ment. 


PLANNING AN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 


(Concluded from page 32) 
amount of grading required for a one-story 
school. A comparison of a one-story and 
partial two-story school showed 6 per cent 
smaller cubage in the one-story type. It should 
also be remembered that the preferred class- 
room type is possible only in a one-story plan. 

In the third part of this article, to appear 

in August, the final plans, perspectives, and 
the construction of the New Canaan Elemen- 
tary School will be presented. 

a 


SCHOOL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


During the month of May, 1950, contracts were 
let, in 37 states east of the Rocky Mountains, for 
590 school and college buildings. Dodge reported 
that these buildings represent a contract value of 
$91,351,000 

During the month of May, 1950, contracts 
were let for 28 school buildings, in 11 states west 
of the Rocky Mountains, at a total cost ol 
$11,347,500. The largest contracts were in Cali- 
fornia, $5,950,000; Montana, $1,278,000; and 
Utah, $1,660,000. 


CONSTRUCTION COSTS 
The American Appraisal Company Construction 
Cost Index has increased two points to 488 as 
between February and May, 1950. This reverse 
of the drops in December and January are due 
to higher lumber prices and labor rates. 


SCHOOL BUILDERS HOLD CONFER- 
ENCE AT IOWA CITY 


School board members, school administrators, 
architects, and construction experts met at the 
University of Iowa, in Iowa City, June 26—28, tor 
a conference on school building planning. 

Five two-day short courses constituted a special 
feature of the conference, and consisted of lectures, 
discussions, and analysis of typical building prob- 
lems. The short courses covered a master plat 
an elementary school building plant, planning 0! 
a 12-grade consolidated school, and renovation and 
expansion of old buildings. 

Out of state speakers were Wilfred E. Clapp 
of Lansing, Mich.; Paul W. Seagers, Indiana Unl- 
versity, Bloomington; K. E. Broady, University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln; Dr. N. E. Viles, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Lawrence B. Perkins, Chicago; 
and C. T. Larson, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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BUTTER KNIFE 





Not practical, obviously. Any more than 
trying to teach Office Machine Practice 


without the right equipment. 


That's one big reason why, today, progressive 
teachers prefer to teach with Monroe 
Adding-Caleulators—5 Educators and 1 electric 
model to a class. That number allows each 
student sufficient class time to really 
master business mathematics. 


Then, too, Monroes are so easy and practical 
to teach and to learn. 


The Educator, for instance, is specifically designed 
for school work; it’s manually operated so that students can 
progress at speeds best suited to individual abilities. 
Best of all, students who learn on 

Monroes become adept on the machines they'll use 
in business later. 


Like to learn how the Educator can simplify your 
teaching job? Just mail the coupon. 

Your local Monroe representative will be glad 

to explain. No obligation, naturally. 






HERE’S A SHORT 
CUT TO BETTER 
TEACHING! 





Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. 
Educational Dept., Orange, N. J. 


Sometime when your local representative is near, I’d like to have him 
call to furnish more information about Monroe Adding-Calculators and 
their use in the Commercial Department. 
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=GAS OR OIL 


Now’s the time to prepare for cold 
weather! Cut your power costs ... 
modernization saves up to 10% on 
your fuel and maintenance bills. 
Let skilled Todd specialists engi- 
neer your boiler plant for maxi- 
mum economy — either by modern- 
izing obsolete equipment or provid- 
ing a new and efficient installation. 


Oil Burners 
Gas Burners 


Combination 
Oil and Gas 
Burners 





COMBUSTION EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
TODD SHIPYARDS CORPORATION 


81-16 45th Ave., Elmhurst, Queens, N. Y. 


See the Classified Telephone Book 


NEW YORK @® BROOKLYN @ ROCHESTER @ BUF- 
FALO @® HOBOKEN ® NEWARK ® PHILADELPHIA 
HARRISBURG © YORK ® PITTSBURGH @® CHICAGO 
RALEIGH ©@ CHARLESTON, S. C. © BOSTON 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. © BALTIMORE ® WASHING- 
TON ® RICHMOND, VA. ® ATLANTA ® BIRMING- 
HAM ® CLEVELAND © DETROIT © GRAND RAPIDS 
TAMPA @ GALVESTON ® SAN ANTONIO ® DALLAS 
HOUSTON @ TULSA @® MOBILE © NEW ORLEANS 
SHREVEPORT ©@® DENVER ©@ SALT LAKE CITY 
LOS ANGELES ©@ SAN FRANCISCO @ SEATTLE 
MONTREAL © TORONTO © BARRANQUILLA 
BUENOS AIRES @® LONDON 
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New Supplies and 
Equipment 


DUDLEY LOCK ANNOUNCES NEW 
MASTER-KEYED LOCK 

A new master-keyed, built-in lock, No. S-540, 
has been announced by the Dudley Lock Corpora- 
tion for use on lockers, cabinets, etc. The S-540 
lock has a special reset key, in addition to a 
master key. The locking cylinder and the master 
key are patented and the master key cannot be 
duplicated on commercial, key-making machines. 








Dudley Locker Lock. 


The S-540 is self-locking. When the door is 
closed, the dial spins away from the last com- 
bination number, and the tumblers are dis- 
arranged. The door can be opened only by 
redialing. The cylinder is of advanced pin tumbler 
design, in a die-cast case. The lock is available 
for right or left-hand doors and the satin finish 
escutcheon plate fits all lockers piercings. 

Complete information is available from the 
Dudley Lock Corporation, 570 West Monroe St., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—0701. 


NEW SCHIEBER IN-WALL FOLDING 
TABLES AND BENCHES 

The Schieber Mig. Company has issued its new 
Catalog No. 50, illustrating and describing its 
complete line of In-wall folding tables and 
benches. 

The Schieber In-wall tables insure the multiple 
use of school space and are adaptable for various 
school uses. They are adapted for lunchroom anc 
gymnasium use, as well as for auditorium space 
It has been shown that three square feet of 
floor space for each student can be saved through 
the use of these tables. 

For complete information write to the Schieber 
Mfg. Company, 12720 Burt Road, Detroit 23, 
Mich. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—0702. 


a. 


CO-ORDINATED CLASSROOM CITED 


The American Institute of Architects and the 
Producers’ Council, Inc., have co-operated in 
awarding a certificate of merit to the American 
Seating Co., for its pamphlet, The Co-ordinated 
Classroom, prepared and issued by Dr. Darell 
Boyd Harmon, educational consultant of Austin, 
Tex 

The Harmon booklet places emphasis on the 
problem of better classroom use rather than prod 
ucts. It deals with the co-ordination of all ele- 
ments in a classroom for better seeing and 
working conditions 

Copies are available from The American Seat- 
ing Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., or F. W. Wakefield 
Brass Co., Vermilion, Ohio 


For brief reference use ASBJ—0703. 


Continued on page 70) 
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Here's better protection 
for school lockers 


NEW DUDLEY 
MASTER-KEYED P-570 


Precision-built P-570 is 
made to take all the 
punishment youngsters 
can give it. Extra heavy 
shackle is %«" steel, 
chromium plated. Satin. 
finish cast aluminum 
case. 





MASTER-CHARTED 


Stainless steel 


RD-2 


Dudley Locks are guaranteed 
for two years. Write for free 
Catalog Folder that also 
shows built-in, master-keyed 
$-540. 





DUDLEY 





CORPORATION 


570 West Monroe St., Dept. 712, Chicago 6, Ill. 


All-weather playgrounds now possible for every school 
at less than $1.00 per square yard. . . . Improve the 
health and phy. ed. program with an outdoor gym- 
nasium of smooth, dry, resilient NATURAL ROCK 


ASPHALT. Your surfacing costs can be cut in half. 
CONSULTING SERVICE. Program planning, with the aid 
of school employees. Efficient space utilization for 
health and physical education activities. 

©. R. BARKDOLL, EDUCATIONAL CONSULTANT 
Downers Grove Illinois 








INDUSTRIAL ARTS an 
VOCATIONAL tDUCHTIO 


An authoritative source of information and guidance in 
organizing, planning, equipping and operating school 
shops for administrators, supervisors, directors and shop 
instructors. 


PROFESSIONAL EDITORIAL MATERIAL covering every 
phase of industrial education . . . PROBLEMS AND 
PROJECTS offer practical aids for carrying on the 
daily shop instruction program. 


TEN ISSUES — including 4 feature issues (1) March— 
School Shop Annual, (2) May — Requisition Number (3) 
October — Problems and Projects, (4) December — A.V.A. 
Convention Number 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS 
750 Bruce Bldg. 


..FOR $3.00 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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—— j — tool in elevating the standard of 


scholarship. Such projects are illus- 
trated and described in “The Art 


Educationist,” a valuable Binney & 


Griggs Auditorium Seating, No. 
30-line chair, upper left. Has 
self-rising seat, Du Pont “Fabri- 
lite’ covering. Above, double 
window shade, available with 
single or triple pulleys. Left, 
No. 400 PT desk and No 240 
chair—an ideal combination! —— 


Smith bi-monthly publication sup- 





plied without charge to art super- 


soe gem co vae Tom ® visors on special request. 


For further information on items above or additional school 
equipment, please contact: 


. CRAYOLA 
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FRANK E. COMPTON PASSES 

Frank E. Compton, the respected founder and 
head of the F. E. Compton Company, Chicago, 
Ill., passed away at LaJolla, Calif., on Saturday, 
May 13. 

One of ten children, Frank Compton was born 
in Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., on August 7, 1874 
After graduation from high school, he became a 
salesman. In 1894 he began work as a salesman 
for the Student’s Encyclopedia, working with 
Chandler Beach, the publisher. He earned enough 
money to pay his tuition at the University of 
Wisconsin, and throughout his years in college he 
sold the Encyclopedia during vacation periods 

In 1898 he went to New York as eastern sales 
manager for Mr. Beach. In 1905 he returned to 
Chicago to become national sales manager of the 
Student’s Encyclopedia. In 1907 he bought the 
sales rights and in 1912 he incorporated the 
business under the name of F. E. Compton & 
Company. In 1922, Compton and his associates 
launched the new Compton’s Pictured Encyclo- 
pedia 

Mr. Compton is survived by his widow, Gloria, 
and four children. 

Funeral services were held in Glencoe, IIl., 
the suburb in which he had lived for more than 
forty years 


ISSUE CATALOG OF MAPS AND GLOBES 

The Weber Costello Company has issued a 
35-page catalog, illustrating and describing its 
maps and globes for schools. The catalog lists the 
complete line of the firm, including reference 
globes, political-physical maps, life and latitude 
charts, contour globes and maps, American his 
tory maps, world history maps, and a variety of 
state maps for classroom use 

A copy of the catalog is available by writing to 
Weber Costello Company, Chicago Heights, Ill 

For brief reference use ASBJ—0704. 


NELSON EXPLAINS ENGINEERING 
VALUES 

A new booklet entitled, “37 Points of Engineer 
ing and Functional Superiority,” describing the 
advantages of the Herman Nelson system of school 
ventilation, has been issued by the firm for the 
help of school officials and architects 

This fact-filled brochure portrays the many 
superior mechanical features of this system of 
heating and ventilating of classrooms with a series 
of line-art illustrations 

A copy of the booklet is available by writing 
to the Sales Promotion Department, Herman Nel 
son Division, American Air Filter Company, Inc., 
Moline, Ill 

For brief reference use ASBJ—0705. 


ANNOUNCE NEW COLORED CHALK 

The American Crayon Company has added to 
its line of art materials an improved colored chalk 
called ““Hyga-Color,” which is effective for class 
presentation and erases as easily as high grade 
white chalk 

This new colored chalk is dustless, is made in 
large sticks 344 by “4g in size, and comes in colors 
which are soft and strong, and entirely fitted to 
chalkboard use 

For further information write to the American 
Cravon Company, Sandusky, Ohio 

For brief reference use ASBJ—-0706. 


WAYNE ROLLING GYMSTAND 
Rolling gymstands for indoor use of 
are described in a new 
Iron Works, Wayne, Pa 


sists of two 


S¢ hools 
catalog issued by Wayne 
The catalog which con- 
describes Wayne standard, 


sections, 
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or fixed rolling gymstands and Wayne movable 
rolling gymstands, wu:ca can be moved trom 
place to place on any floor level. Numerous 
photographs and drawings illustrate the design 
and construction and show the several types of 
arrangements. 

Complete specifications are included for both 
types of gymstands and a drawing of a typical 
gymnasium arrangement is provided to assist 
school officials in planning indoor seating facilities. 

A copy of the booklet will be sent to any 
school official who addresses the Wayne Iron 
Works, Wayne, Pa 

For brief reference use ASBJ—0707. 


EXPLAINS GLASS BLOCK LIGHTING 

4 new booklet, offering a simple explanation 
ef light-directing glass block for school 
rooms, has been issued by the Insulux Division 
of the American Structural Products Company 

The 24-page booklet entitled, “Better Light For 
Our Children,” is intended for architects and 
school authorities who are responsible for the 
planning of school buildings. Concisely written 


class- 


FOR evn CHtenEN 


and well illustrated, the booklet converts techni 
cal lighting principles into easy-to-understand 
terms. Health advantages are dramatically out- 
lined. The book offers a simple test to illustrate 
how good seeing conditions are achieved by the 
elimination of high and low lighting contrasts 

4 copy of the booklet is obtainable by writing 
to the Sales Promotion Department, American 
Structural Products Co., Ohio Bldg., Toledo, 
Ohio 

For brief reference use ASBJ—0708. 


ANNOUNCE FLEXOPRINT SYSTEM 
4 new system for high-speed, low-cost pro 
duction of printed list and directory materials 
has been announced by Remington Rand, Inc 
The ‘Flexoprint” system eliminates metal type- 
setting, and allows copy to be “set” by office 
typists 

Listings are typed on the margins of die-cut 
cards, which are attached to metal panels so 
that only the typed, overlapping margin of each 
card is visible. At publication, the panels, each 
representing a page, are locked and reproduced 
by photolithography and offset printing or by 
photoengraving and letterpress. Any typewriter 


equipped with a carbon ribbon and a card 
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holder may be used, but electric typewriters arg 
preferred because of the even-type impressions 
they afford. The list may be changed simply by¥ 
adding or removing cards and there is no neces. 
sity to risk disfiguring the reproduction by patch: 
ing typewritten pages. 

The firm offers to send a 24-page booklet ex.% 
plaining the Flexoprint system to anyone who 
will address the Remington Rand Office at 31§ 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—0709. 


ANNOUNCE FILM STRIP ON LUMBER 


The West Coast Lumberman’s Association) 
Portland, Ore., has announced a 66-frame, black-" 
and-white film strip entitled, “The Story of West) 
Coast Lumber,” which gives a birds-eye views 
of the Douglas Fir region of Western Washingtony 
Western Oregon, and Northern California from) 
tree farms to homes. It was produced by the 
Society for Visual Education and is being dis 
tributed through them without charge to teach- 
ers and school officials. A descriptive booklet 
on the film strip is available. 

The Association also distributed a 16mm. sound# 
color film entitled, “Lumber for Homes,” whicht 
features lumber manufacturing and home building 
The picture has proved popular with schools 
and educational institutions and the public inj 
general } 

The films are available from West Coast Luma 
bermen’s Association, Portland 5, Ore ‘ 

For brief reference use ASBJ—0710. 


UNDERWOOD VISIBLE INDEX CARD 


The Underwood Corporation has announced @ 
new visible index card, designed to enable speedy 
and accurate handling of cards for visible index 
systems requiring typing on the extreme bottom 
of the card 

The new card can be easily attached 
moved by the operator. No tools are necessary. 
The feature has two adjustable card aligners, 
each with two aligning-position stops, permitting 
instant and accurate horizontal aligning for tw@ 
index lines at the bottom of the card. Guideg 
are readily adjustable to the width of various 
cards and clamps hold the cards in position, 
The feature permits use of cards up to a height 
of 8 inches and a maximum width of 13% inches; 

Complete information is available from thé 
Underwood Corporation, 1 Park Ave., New York 
16. N. ¥ 

For brief reference use ASBJ—-0711. 


NEW TYPEWRITER RIBBON 

A new typewriter ribbon, designed to offet 
better service, has been announced by the Under 
wood Corporation. Known as the Silver Bom 
Manifoldo Thin Silk Ribbon, it consists of a fin 
silk fabric, with an improved ink formula. The 
fabric, which is .003 of an inch thick, produce§ 
sharp impressions, and its 18 yards of ribbom 
makes changing necessary only half as often. 
also insures legibility of carbon copies ; 

For complete information write to the Underd 
wood Corporation, 1 Park Ave., New York 16 
N. Y 

For brief reference use ASBJ—0712. 


“REVERE” ECONOMY FILE CABINETS } 
Remington Rand, Inc., has announced a new 
line of low-priced economy file cabinets. The 
new files designed especially for filing operation§ 
in which economy is a factor, contain many of 
the advantages of durability and fine craftsman 
ship found in the former “Aristocrat” cabinets 
Available in three-, four-, and five-drawet 
cabinets, with letter or legal-sized drawers, thé 
files are extremely flexible, and are suitable t@ 
accommodate variously sized cards, document§ 
and miscellaneous material. The files can } 
readily equipped with special devices such 
Flexi-File, a unique system of linen “hammocks” 
which prevent filed papers from slumping. 

A copy of the booklet, LBV-538, may be ob 
tained by writing to Remington Rand, Inc., @ 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y 

For brief reference use ASBJ—0713. 
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